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Wool Growing In Australia 


“WEIGHT OF FLEECES” 


TRUST that those American sheep 

breeders who have read my articles 

do not think that I presume to offer 
them advice. Such is not the case by 
any means. I endeavor to give an Aus- 
tralain aspect of sheep and wool mat- 
ters in the hope that readers in your 
country can apply some of the ideas 
put forward if they consider it wise 
to do so. There is no industry so sen- 


upon a statement regarding the weight 
of fleeces upon stud sheep, and the 
opinion was expressed that if Austra- 
lian and American sheep compete at 
the forthcoming Panama Exposition, 


the American sheep will win every 
time because they carry heavier 
fleeces. This may be a rather sweep- 


ing assertion, but all the same it may 
contain a large amount of truth, but 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


doing so, impair their constitution and 
general usefulness as to make them 
less profitable than the lighter cutting 
sheep. 

Now what Australian breeders have 
found out after years of experience is 
that it pays better to grow dense 
fleeces of long stapled high yielding 
wool than very dense fleeces of short 
stapled heavily conditioned wool. 





sitive to environment as the wool in- 
dustry, and no hard and fast rules re- 
garding it can be laid down. The gen- 
eral principles which guide the indus- 
try have to be adapted to local condi- 
tions and I am about to touch upon a 
matter which may or may not have 
been seriously considered by stud 
sheep breeders in America. 

In a recent American paper I came 


Classing Merino Rams in Australia 


the point to be emphasized is that Aus- 
tralian stud sheepmen now are not 
nearly so impressed by weight of 
fleeces as they were some ten or fifteen 
years ago. Of course, density of fleece 
is required in stud sheep, but actual 
weight of fleece is not by any means 
the great object aimed at. Experience 
in the past has proved that it is pos- 
sible to overload stud sheep, and in 


One of the first things a wool valuer 
or buyer notices when examining a clip 
is the condition, that is the amount of 
grease or yolk in the wool. He knows 
that he only wants the clean yield. 
Therefore, he discounts the value of the 
wool by what he considers will be the 
shrinkage when it is scoured. In short 
the manufacturer does not want to pur- 
chase fat and all the accumulations of 
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dirt which have become mixed in it. 
He is only after wool. The stud breed- 
er realizes this, and asks why he should 
burden his stud sheep with a commodi- 
ty which has no market value. He 
asks why he should saddle them with 
a load of between thirty and forty 
pounds when more than half of the 
burden is waste matter. Let anyone 
try to lift in one hand a fleece weigh- 
ing say 35 pounds. He will find it quite 
a load. He should then start to think, 
and he will realize that the weight has 
been placed upon a little quadreped 
which nature intended should 
about three pounds. Not only has the 
sheep been made to carry this 35 
pounds, but he had to 
it out of his system. 
drain upon the 
sheep so _ handicapped 
and if this sort of breeding is pursued 
for several generations, nature retali- 
ates in several ways, among which 
greater mortality and lessening repro- 
ductive powers are most discernible. 


carry 


feed 
The 


energy of 


has 
own 
vital 

is enormous, 


I feel that I am on very safe grounds 
when stating that all the leading stud 
breeders are at one in regard to the be- 
lief that there is a limit to the weight 
stud sheep should be asked to carry. 
They have, therefore, endeavored to 
maintain the weight of clean wool and 
ciscard the surplus fat or yolk. Of 
course a certain amount of yolk is 
necessary to nourish the fibre, but ex- 
cessive grease is not useless 
burden in itself but it attracts an ac- 
cumulation of dirt and rubbish. 


only a 


Now Australian experience is that 
condition or grease in wool is to a cer- 
tain extent influenced by season. One 
year a man may find his clip light in 
the grease, and next year the wool may 
be shorn with a good deal of yolk up. 
But even allowing for this, the type of 
sheep is very largely responsible for 
the amount of grease. There is a type 
of merino showing a lot of body 
wrinkles, a black top, a short staple, 
which invariably produces more grease 
than the big plain bodied sheep, and 
if a breeder wishes to get away from 
excessive yolk, he must leave one type 
of sheep for the other. 

The general opinion is that 30 
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pounds of fleece is about enough for a 
stud Merino ram to carry without dam- 
age to his constitution or his use in the 
stud. Many rams which would carry, 
that weight if not used much would 
cut less after doing an average sea- 
son at the stud. They would cut any- 
thing between 20 and 30 
pounds. Here are a few figures regard- 
ing the fleeces cut by good representa- 
ives of the plain bodied clean wooled 
type. A three year old ram cut a 363 
days old fleece weighed 27 
pounds, 10 ounces and 13 drams. This 
scoured down to 13 pounds, 8 ounces 
and 4 drams, and was valued at $5.54. 
Another ram 2 years old cut 27 pounds, 
7 ounces and 4 drams for 369 days’ 


pounds 


which 


growth, and it scoured to 12 pounds, 
9 ounces, valued at $5.14. Now in re- 
gard to the average weight of fleeces 
cut on properties which carry only the 
plain. bodied free wooled type. On one 
property in a 14-inch rainfall, 48,000 
grown sheep averaged 12 pounds, 8% 
ounces, and 10,000 lambs averaged 4 
pounds. Another station having a very 
large flock averaged 10% pounds, 
which included 20 peracent of_breed- 
ing ewes and sheep of all ages. 

Another flock returns an average of 
11 pounds, 10 ounces, all round. In 
another flock over 5,000 ewe hoggets 
averaged 11 pounds, 11 ounces, and in 
another 18,000, averaged 13 pounds, 7 
ounces. Another flock 
pounds, 3 ounces. These are just in- 
stances taken at random, and they all 
apply to the plain bodied type of sheep, 
showing the greatest freedom from ex- 
cessive grease. These figures roughly 
speaking are the result of using flock 
rams got by stud rams, cutting from 
19 pounds to 25 pounds of wool, but of 
course it was nearly all wool. 


averaged 12 


Now it may be that in many parts oi 
America it would pay woolgrowers to 
improve the constitution of their sheep 
by lessening the burden they now 
Excessive grease is absolutely 
useless, and should be dispensed with. 
It would, of course, be very hard for 
breeders who have encouraged that 
characteristic to breed out of it by se- 
lection alone. It would take far too 
long. The best thing would be to pur- 


carry. 
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chase sheep of the type desired, and get 
out of the grease as quickly as possi- 
ble. Better lambing, less 
and bigger wool checks would be the 
result. At least this is the Australian 
experience. 

I enclose herewith two photographs 
of Corriedale sheep, and have pleasure 
in stating that they are the most repre- 
sentative pictures of the breed I have 
seen. The sheep illustrated belong to 
Mr. C. H. Ensor of White Rock, Ran- 
giora, New Zealand, who will have a 
fine exhibit of the breed at the Panama 
Exposition next year. 


mortality 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 


the Corriedale is steadily making 
headway against prejudice. I have 
never heard of an instance of where 


Corriedales have been abandoned af- 
ter having once been taken up. At the 
present time they are being bred on a 
large scale in central Queensland for 
crossing with the Merino, and excellent 
results have been obtained. 

They give a wool clip equal in value 
to the best Merino clips and at the 
same time provide a carcass infinitely 
superior to the Merino from a mutton 
point*6& view. 

It is, however, necessary for buyers 
of Corriedales to be very careful as to 
where they purchase sheep from be- 
cause the tendency is to dub any sheep 
of doubtful breeding, Corriedales. 

We are now on the eve of the big 
Sidney ram sales and show so that in 
my next letter I may be able to hand 
on the results of that function and the 
lesson it may have taught. 





COSTING MORE 
TO IMPORT WOOL 





Ordinarily the cost of buying wool 
in London and sending it to Boston 
averages around two cents per pound. 
The selling charges in London are very 
low, but the buyer has a lot of addi- 
tional expenses to pay that brings the 
total up. On account of the war, rates 
of all kinds have been advanced so 
that it is now costing about four cents 
per pound to land London wool in 
Boston as against two cents before the 
war. 
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HEEP men on the Datil National 
S Forest in New Mexico are adopt- 
ing systems of lambing in corrals 
and pastures by which they are over- 
coming some of the most serious dif- 
ficulties of the old methods of lambing 
on the open range. They have met 
with such success that some 
carrying out the general idea will prob- 
ably be inaugurated by the majority 
of sheep and wool growers in this sec- 
tion of the southwest 


method 


within a few 


years. From observations and data 
kept on the most systematic of these 


projects it was found 
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(By W. S. DAY ) 


ance. The earliest and most nutritious 
summer grasses in the southwest are 
found in the mountain ranges which 
are on the National Forests and as a 
result of the favorable conditions due 
to the abundance of grass, water and 
shade, lambs from these ranges usual- 
ly exceed the plains grown lamb in 
weight by twenty to thirty per cent. 
The greater elevations however, mean 
later springs and colder nights during 
the lambing season and any method of 
and sheds which 


lambing in corrals 


will afford the necessary protection to 





that the first year’s - 
saving in lambs, for- 





Lambing In Corrals and Pastures In New Mexico 


the bed-grounds at night by lambing 
in protected corralf with compart- 
ments under shed, one compartment 
for each ewe and lamb immediately at 
yeaning, thus eliminating the. failure 
of ewes to claim their lambs and the 
disorder accompanying the removal of 
the dropherd from the bed-grounds 
each morning. 

In the first instance three pastures 
were used, two of 200 acres each and 
one of 80 acres, each pasture contain- 
ing two or three small corrals natu- 
rally placed. These pastures are con- 
sidered of equal for- 
age capacity, being 


well supplied with 





age and cost of labor 
almost if not quite 
equaled the entire 
cost of the equip- 
ment. Other bene- 
fits were recognized 
without definite data 
on the monetary val- 
ue being 
such as 





secured, 
increased 
weight of lambs due 


to being grazed in 
S to) 

pastures for short 

periords after yean- 


ing, increased wool 
growth, and the in- 
creased weight or 
earlier marketing of 








lambs resulting from 
earlier lambing per- 





Lambing Corral Used ‘on Datil National Forest 


water and the forage 
consisting of - vega 


and grama_ grasses 
in open meadow 
type. The pastures 


were enclosed with 
26 inch  hog-wire 
placed on the ground 
with two strands of 
barbed wire above. 
The cost of the hog- 
wire was $100 per 
mile at the railroad. 
The cost of the three 
pastures amounted 
to $1100 or $183 per 
mile, including cost 
of all material and la- 
bor and freight of 
material to point of 











mitted by the use of 

corrals. 

It is estimated that a saving of 20 per 
tent in forage consumed and destroy- 
td in lambing is effected by grazing 
in pastures without herding, thus con- 
serving the grounds or extending their 
fapacity to a larger number of ewes 
than could otherwise be lambed on the 
Same area. 

In the section of the country in 
Which these projects were instituted, 
ewes may be 
lambed early with a dependable lamb 
Saving success is of especial import- 





permit of an earlier lambing and also 
secure an increase in crop and weight 
will thereby materially increase the 
profits. 

Project No. 1 was inaugurated pri- 
marily with a view to lambing in pre- 
datory animal proof pastures for the 
purpose of saving labor and forage 
and increasing the lamb crop by lamb- 
ing ewes under natural conditions, as 
well as by the protection afforded 
against animals. 

The primary: object of project No. 
2 was to effect a saving of lambs on 


use. 
herds of 1745 and 


head were grazed on the 
range each outside a_ respec- 


and corraled nearby 

night. The ewes 
and lambs from each herd as the lambs 
were born were placed in their respec- 
tive pasture until a bunch of 250 ewes 
with lambs were accumulated in each 
enclosure, at which time they were 
combined and placed in the third, mak- 
ing a herd of 500 ewes with lambs 
which were held in the third pasture 
and allowed to graze at will until an- 


Two lambing 
1760 
open 
tive pasture 
or inside at 
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other bunch of the same size made up 
from pastures one and two was ready 
to displace them. The bunches of 
ewes and lambs in the pastures only 
required the occasional attention of a 
herder as a _ precautionary measure 
against animals and to prevent separa- 
tion of ewes and lambs. Three herders 
were kept with the dropping band, one 
with each of the pastures containing 
the small bunches and usually two 
with the third pasture. The ewes and 
lambs were corraled in each pasture at 
night. At the time the second or any 
subsequent relay of 250 head from the 
separate pastures were ready to be 
combined for the third, the preceeding 
five hundred head were ready to go to 
camp on the open range in charge of 
two herders. Following the customary 
proceedure of grazing on the open 
range, these bunches were kept intact 
until shearing time when they were 
combined in the order in which they 
were sheared into the regular summer 
herds of approximately 2100 head each 
of ewes and lambs. 


The crop resulting from the use of 
this system was 90 per cent of the 
lambing ewes or 83 per cent of the 
breeding ewes which is ten to fifteen 
per cent higher than results obtained 
on the open range in the same locality 
this year and is probably fifteen to 
eighteen per cent better than open 
range lambing in average years. 

Mr. Wm. R. Morley, who effected 
this plan this year, states that he sav- 
ed the time and labor of seven men 
for each of his lambing herds or 50 per 
cent of the labor expense in lambing. 
He figures the cost per herder for 
lambing season, including food sup- 
plies, at $50 each. The labor saving 
item therefore, amounts to $350 per 
herd or $700 for the two herds in this 
case. The saving of lambs this year 
is placed at $900, and from a forage 
conservation and management stand- 
point it is estimated a saving of $500 
per annum will result. It is evident 
that the labor and forage saved in one 
year by this plan equal the expense of 
purchasing and constructing the equip- 
ment, and if this expense were neces- 
sary every year the profits from the in- 
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creased lamb crop, which amount to 
82 per cent on the investment, will 
fully justify the expenditure. Distri- 
buting this outlay over a period of ten 
years, a moderate length of life for a 
fence, and allowing $100 per annum for 
upkeep, the total saving as above set 
forth would amount to one thousand 
per cent per annum on the _ invest- 
ment, a result worthy of consideration 
from every sheep grazer who is at pres- 
ent following the practice of lambing 
on the open range. 


Under the second project, the fail- 
ure to get constructed the pastures to 
be used in connection with corrals and 
sheds necessitated gathering the ewes 
and lambs from the day drop-herd and 
handling them in the same manner as 
customarily followed in lambing on the 
open range. 

Three corrals, one for each dropping 
band, were used, in which the herds 
bedded at night. Each corral is 120 
feet across, being constructed of heavy 
pine poles, five to eight inches in diam- 
eter, placed flat upon each other aad 
divided into four equal sections with a 
shed constructed through the center 
made for the same materials and cov- 
ered with boughs. This shed is 100 
feet long and 16 feet wide, and is divid- 
ed by pine pole partitions into divi- 
sions of which there are twenty, each 
being 16 feet long and four feet wide 
which are in turn divided into four 
compartments each, one for an individ- 
ual ewe and lamb, making eighty pens, 
a capacity seldom exceeded by one 
drop herd in a single night’s yeaning. 

The height of the eaves of the shed 
is 6 feet, the walls of the corral being 
5 feet. The height of the shed permits 
the herders to work freely under them 
and the plan of construction of the 
corral affords protection to ewes and 
lambs against cold winds and stormy 
weather. The corral is located near 
water and a camp maintained nearby. 
The estimated cost of such corral with 
shed, including material and labor, is 
$200. Following is the plan of the use 
of the corral: The drop herd is grazed 
on the open range not too far from the 
corral during the day into which it is 
driven in the evening and separated 
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into the four sections. Lanterns are 
hung on the corners of the shed and at 
twenty minute intervals throughout the 
night, inspection of each section of the 
corral is made by two herders parting 
out the ewes with lambs and placing 
them individually in the single pens un- 
der the shed. At daylight the herd is 
turned out without confusion and with- 
out the usual difficulty met in com- 
pelling young ewes to claim their lambs 
and the usual occurrence of many old 
ewes going with the herd and leaving 
their lambs on the bed grounds, 
Lambs born one day are bunched with 
those born the night before, and at 
four or five days of age are placed with 
other bunches to be moved farther 
away from the camp and combined to 
constitute the camp herds for the open 
range, thereafter the usual proceedure 
is followed. 

The lamb crop resulting from this 
plan amounted to 90 per cent of the 
lambing and 85 per cent of the breed- 
ing ewes, which is considered ten to 
twelve per cent better than results ob- 
tained on the open range in the same 
locality this year. The range in the 
immediate vicinity of the corrals at 
the close of the lambing season was 
badly tramped but the general condi- 
tion of the lambing area was good. Mr. 
Banta, manager for the firm Andrus & 
Banta, had charge of the lambing and 
is highly pleased with the results. He 
is now constructing woven wire pas- 
tures around the corrals the use of 
which he proposes to combine with the 
system followed this year and from 
which he expects material results as 
well as the elimination of much worry 
and the general satisfaction obtained 
by the adoption of such a plan. 





At our National Wool Growers’ 
Convention at» Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
three years ago, Mr. Hugh Wood of 
Spencer, Idaho, told of the use of cot- 
tonseed cake on the range. Most 
sheepmen had never tried this feed be- 
fore. As.a result of that talk, cotton- 
seed cake has come into general use, 
and all sheepmen speak highly of it. 
This time Mr. Wood will tell us more 
about it. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 





I have now been in Chicago just a 
week observing market conditions, its 
variations, and the causes of the same. 
I have noted the many press reports 
that the packers have been unfair to 
the growers and have depressed prices 
without due reason. This statement 
may Or may not be true; I am not in 
a position to form a correct judgment. 
However, I do know that last week at 
this time the market for fat, western, 
killer lambs reached the nine dollar 
mark, and that feeders were worth 
seven and a quarter to seven and three- 
quarters. Today, we find the market 
on fat stuff one dollar per hundred- 
weight, and in some instances, as 
much as one dollar and a half per hun- 
dredweight lower than at the same 
time last week, and from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents per hundred- 
weight lower on feeders. What was 
the cause and what is the loss to the 
shipper? 

The average shipper will immediate- 
ly make the statement that the buyers 
have combined and are knocking the 
bottom out from under the market. 
However, is this true, and, if so, why 
were they able to knock the bottom 
out of the market? The answer to one 
here on the ground is very simple: 
THE WHOLE CONDITION IS AT- 
TRIBUTE TO THE LACK OF OR- 
DINARY JUDGMENT DISPLAYED 
BY THE SHEEP MEN IN THE 
WEST IN THE MANNER AND 
TIME IN WHICH THEIR SHIP- 
MENTS WERE MADE. This gives 
the buyer his opportunity to hammer 
prices. 

I find lambs here from Montana and 
Idaho which were lambed in May, sell- 
ing in competition against lambs from 
Washington and Oregon, which were 
lambed in March and April. On Mon- 
day, September 21st, just past, there 
were 57,000 head of sheep and lambs, 
on the market. Today, Wednesday, 
September 23, there are 45,00C, yester- 
day in Omaha 37,000, and so it goes. 
There should not be a single Wash- 
itgton, Oregon or southern Idaho 
lamb, or any lambs that were dropped 
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prior to May, among these shipments, 
yet fully half of the western lambs on 
the market came from these very sec- 
tions. Had these lambs that were 
dropped in March and April been mar- 
keted in July and August at the pro- 
per time, they would have netted the 
shippers from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per head more than they are now bring- 
ing, and would likewise have saved an 
equal amount to the Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Idaho shippers who are 
selling at this time. 


I have just looked at a train of splen- 
did Washington lambs which are going 
out to feeders at a little better than 
seven cents per pound, which, if mar- 
keted thirty days ago, would have sold 
for killers, would have been sappier, 
fresher, and full of milk fat, and would 
have sold for one dollar and a half per 
hundredweight more than they are 
bringing today. This shipper has lost 
nearly one dollar per head by his lack 
of business judgment. 

just so iong as early lambers will 
hold their stuff for the late markets, 
just so long will everybody concerned 
lose money. The late lamber cannot 
ship early ; he must ship late. The early 
lamber can and should ship early from 
any point of view that can possibly be 
taken. The present condition of the 
market against the prompt shipment of 
lambs to market when they are ready. 

The present situation again brings 
up the necessity of some concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the shippers toward 
marketing their stuff, and I trust that 
every shipper will bear this matter in 
mind and be prepared for an intelligent 
discussion and proper action at the next 
national convention so that another 
year a repetition of the disastrous and 
foolhardy methods practiced this year 
may be discontinued. The present 
method is costing shippers of sheep 
to the various markets at this time 
from thirty to forty thousand dollars 
per day. This looks like a sum worth 
saving. 

F. J. HAGENBARTH. 





IMPORTING DAIRY CATTLE. 





James J. Hill of the Great Northern 


11 


1ailway has just received from Eng- 
land an importation of fifteen head of 
milking shorthorn cattle and ten head 
of South Devon cattle. It is said that 
Mr. Hill took the best fifteen unreg- 
istered Shorthorns that there was in 
England, paying as high as $1,750.00 
Along the line of the 
Great Northern railway many dry land 


for one cow. 


farmers have failed to make good. It 
is Mr. Hill’s belief that dairy Short- 
horns in connection with such crops 
as can be raised will help these farm- 
ers to stick it out. 


EXAMINATION FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS FOREST RANGER. 








Ogden, September 15.—The United 
States civil commission an- 
nounces an examination for assistant 
forest ranger on October 19 and 20. 
The examination will be held at Na- 

‘orest headquarters, in Idaho 
at Boise, Challis, Emmett, Hailey, 
McCall, Mackay, Montpelier, Oakley, 
Salmon, St. Anthony, and Weiser; in 
Nevada at Austin, Deeth, Ely, Gold 
Creek, and Paradise Valley; in Utah 
at Ephraim, Escalante, Kanab, Logan, 
Moab, Panguitch, Provo, Richfield, St. 
George, Salina, Salt Lake City, and 
Vernal; in Wyoming at Afton and 
Jackson. 

Candidates must be able-bodied men 
between the ages of 21 and 40, capa- 
ble of enduring all the hardships of 
outdoor life. The examination con- 
(1)The answering 
of practical questions relating to land 
surveying, timber estimating and lum- 
bering, land laws, mining, and the live- 
stock business; and (2) a field test in- 
cluding riding and packing. Practical 
experience rather than book learning 
is the first requirement. Ability to 
make maps and to write intelligibly, 
however, are necessary qualifications. 
Applicants must also be residents of 
the state in which they seek employ- 
ment, and should be familiar with lo- 


service 


sists of two parts: 


cal industrial conditions and ‘topo- 
graphy. 
Assistant forest rangers are ap- 


pointed at a yearly salary of $1,100, 
and are eligible to promotion to high- 
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er grades, including vacancies in the 
position of deputy supervisor. When 
permanently assigned to a National 
Forest, rangers are provided with head- 
quasters consisting of cabins, barns and 
sheds, and with some agricultural land 
on which to raise food for their fami- 
lies and domestic animals. 


The duties of forest rangers consist 
in transacting the business of the Na- 
tional Forests under the direction of 
the supervisors. They protect and 
control their districts, enforce the Na- 
tional Forest laws and_ regulations, 
build roads, trails, telephone lines, 
and cabins, fight forest fires, estimate 
timber and make small sales, handle 
the grazing business and must be able 
to deal tactfully with all classes of 
people having business relations with 
the forests. When necessary the ran- 
ger must own and maintain his own 
saddle and pack animals. 

Applicants can secure information 
concerning the examination from the 
United States civil service commission 
at Washington, D. C., from the dis- 
trict forester at Denver, Colorado, or 
from any of the supervisors with head- 
quarters at the points previously men- 
tioned. 





SHEEP AFFAIRS IN WYOMING. 





The feeling among sheep men has 
undergone a marked change in the last 
six months and is now decidedly op- 
timistic. 

They feel that the worst is past and 
that an era of fair profits awaits them. 

Those who were burdened with debt 
and could not stand the shock of the 
tariff agitation, have liquidated by sell- 
ing their holdings or greatly reducing 
their flocks, and the flood of mutton 
on an unwilling market has abated. 

The prospects now are we will gain 
in mutton enough to compensate, in 
part at least, for what we may loose 
in wool. 

The range too, is better for being 
less crowded and nature, as though 
pitying us in our trouble, has been es- 
pecially kind in the last two years; the 
winters having been mild and gener- 
ous rains at the right time have given 
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us an abundant growth of grass, and 
contagious diseases have caused lit- 
tle or no trouble. 

But while we rejoice in brighter 
prospects it is neither right nor proper 
that we should forget too soon the ¢al- 
amity which crushed so many and 
caused loss to all of us, and I do nos 
agree in the least with that article 
from the Saturday Evening Post so 
extensively copied by Democratic and 
free trade papers, in which the tariff 
question was compared to a rag doll 
and urged that it be discarded. 

I am not in the least surprised that 
those who were in any degree respon- 
sible for the last tariff legislation, were 
pleased with the article and gave it 
wide publicity. 

Doctors who have diagnosed wrongly 
and prescribed bad medicine are us- 
ually and naturally glad to have the 
case forgotten, but for those who want 
to investigate, there is no time for 
autopsy like the present. 

There is one good, and one only, to 
come from this unfortunate tariff leg- 
islation and that is in the lesson which 
may be learned from it; and that les- 
son can be learned only by keeping it 
in mind and by close association of 
cause and effect, while effects are vis- 
ible. Some have been confused by 
the rise in wool following the enact- 
ment of the law but the rise in wool 
like that in sugar was due to causes 
generally unexpected and not likely to 
be permanent. 

To say that revenue tariffs have 
nothing to do with prices is like say- 
ing that railway freight tariffs have 
nothing to do with the price of goods 
transported. 

3ut let us view the question from a 
different standpoint. 

‘Even if the tariff were wrong in 
principle and it had been shown that 
all the great statesmen who Have stood 
for it in this, and other countries were 
mistaken and it had been clearly dem- 
onstrated that there were other and 
better ways of raising revenues: en- 
couraging industry and conserving the 
resources of the country; even then it 
would not have justified the radical 
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legislation which in its effect destroyed 
values and brought ruin to many and 
loss to all; sugar planters of the south 
as well as wool growers of the west. 

As prospects often make or break 
prices, the mischief was done long be- 
fore the bill became a law and began 
when bankers and others first lost con- 
fidence and began to curtail credits. 

Protests were unavailing, rights 
were disregarded and great numbers 
were driven to loss or ruin as coldly 
and indifferently as in ancient times 
men were forced into the arena to sac- 
rifice their lives merely to gratify the 
whim of a tyrant or amuse the rabble. 

This is not right and nothing can 
make it right. 

If the constitution means anything; 
if the men who framed it had a pur- 
pose—that purpose was to protect in- 
dustry and genius in the use and en- 
joyment of its own, to the end that in- 
dustry which is the mother of all pro- 
gress may be encouraged and justice 
prevail in the land. 

The fundamental law of the land 
does not contemplate that any man 
shall be deprived of life or property 
even though the public good may seem 
to demand it unless he shall have for- 
feited those rights by crime. 

A tariff law is in the nature of a 
contract between the government and 
industry and to change that law in a 
way to cause loss and ruin to those 
engaged, is a violation of contract un- 
worthy of government and contrary to 
the spirit if not the letter of the con- 
stitution. 

E. D. METCALF, 


Wyoming. 





PEPPER FOR FLY BLOW. 





R. A. Jackson, of Dayton, Washing- 
ton, is a breeder of fine rams. Like 
all other breeders of this class of sheep 
he has had much trouble with fly blow. 
He has found that if the maggots are 
cleaned out of the wound and then 
sprinkle its surface well with cayenne 
pepper that the flies will not bother it 
for about a week. He has tried all the 
different remedies but finds cayenne 
pepper the best. 
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Our English Wool Letter 


HE great question which domi- 
T nates the minds of those who 

closely follow the wool trade is 
the supply of raw material and the 
probable course of values. There are 
doubtless many things in relation to 
wool and its manufacture which at this 
juncture are of more than ordinary in- 
terest, but the financial one is par- 
amount, and the present international 
upheavel has brought all men to con- 
sider seriously their position in this re- 
spect. In considering the present wool 
situation we find that an entirely new 
aspect has been placed upon the mar- 
ket. Just before the war commenced 
there were those at the 
producing end of the trade, 
that is, those who were in- 
terested in growing the 
taw material, who were 
prophesying increasing val- 
ues for wool, doing this not 
out of sheer self interest, 
but because they saw noth- 
ing but a prospect of less 
wool being available. All 
our best information from 
Australia points in this di- 
fection. None of the states 
except Queensland, seem 
to have had really benefi- 
tial times in the matter of 
fain, the result being seri- 
ous losses of sheep and 
lambs, all meaning preven- 
tion of increased produc- 
tion if not actual decrease in the out- 
put of wool. In South Australia a 
decrease of 30,000 bales has been fore- 
tasted compared with last year, the 
evidence for this being the poor lamb- 
ing and loss of sheep consequent upon 
drought. This has extended over the 
border into New South Wales and in 
Victoria a similar tale has to be told, 
Severe losses having taken place. Turn- 
ing to New South Wales as a whole, 
authentic figures will perhaps show 
more clearly than anything else what 
the state of affairs is. In 1912 the num. 
ber of ewes was 20,722,000 this year 


(By Our Bradford Correspondent) 


the number is 18,793,000. Calculating 
lambs from there as 9,700,000, part of 
which will be killed for export, there 
will not be many left to take the place 
of the older sheep which drop out of 
the ranks for various reasons, and it 
must be borne in mind that there is al- 
ways a considerable proportion of 
these. This outline gives a fairly 
good idea as to the state of wool pro- 
duction in Australia. 
The American Point of View. 

In writing for an American paper 
it would of course be out of the place 
to play the part of informant about 
American sheep and wool conditions. 





A South Devon Ram 


On the other hand an outsider may 
properly say something about sheep 
and wool prospects, and the remarks 
made in the preceding paragraph will 
be quite sufficient to convince any in- 
telligent reader, that if the world’s 
wool needs are going to be supplied 
adequately, American growers will 
have to play a more active part than 
they have done in the past. We are 
not expecting that America will ever 
become a great wool exporting coun- 
try like Australia, all conditions are 
against such a thing taking place. 
Even at the present time, when Aus- 


tralia’s output seems to be no more 
than maintained, there is machinery 
at work for furthering the interests of 
the grower in that part of the world, 
and making him a larger and more ef- 
ficient producer of wool. The point 
on which emphasis ought to be laid by 
the American is that these endeavors 
cannot possibly bring forth an imme- 
diate result as seen in greatly augment- 
ed wool production, and even if it did, 
the supply would not be such as to en- 
able America to fill her own require- 
ments, without falling back more or less 
upon her home produce. This means 
that even in view of the fac- 
tors which now seem to be 
working for lower values 
for wool everywhere, so 
far as the consumptive end 
of the trade can see, Amer- 
ican manufacturers will 
not be able to supply con- 
veniently and satisfactori- 
ly all their needs unless 
their growers render them 
practical assistance by 
turning out more and bet- 
ter clips. At this present 
crisis in the history of the 
wool trade we venture to 
say that the opportunities 
of growers in America to- 
day are as great as ever 
they were. That values are 
more likely to recede than 
anything else is granted, but there will 
be vast needs to be filled, even if there 
is a considerable depletion of popula-. 
tion and a great reduction in consump- 
tion. This, however, will only be tem- 
porary. 
Will Values Decline? 

The preceding lines will have gone 
to show the conflicting evidence which 
may be brought to bear upon any ar- 
gument relating to wool values, and 
as we turn our attention more strictly 
to the consumptive capaiity of the trade 
as viewed from its own standpoint 
we are faced with more superficial evi- 
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dence of a lower level than otherwise. 
A very severe strain has been placed 
“pon entire wool manufacturing con- 
ditions, and the trade at the 
moment to be faced with more wool 
than it can deal with. One fact can- 
not be ignored, and that is that very 


seems 


few countries on the continent will be 
able to come into the market and com- 
pete freely for wool. Germany, 
will all 


stand on an entirely new footing, with 


France, Belgium, Austria, 
regard to the purchasing of clothing 
materials. Not only will their actual 
purchasing power be reduced, not only 
in respect of the cash which manufac- 
turers themselyes will have to use, but 
also the rank and file population will 
be greatly reduced (particularly Ger- 
many and Austria), which means that 
the ultimate consumption of wool wil! 
be proportionately curtailed. From 
these premises we can draw only one 
conclusion, which is that the task of 
buying the world’s wool will fall most 
heavily upon England, America and 
France, and none of these judging by 
what is known today will be willing to 
pay anything like as much money as 
they have been doing in the immediate 
past. The only thing which makes us 
hesitate to dogmatise about prices is 
that 
firms may have up their sleeve, and 
though it will be taken granted 
that the purchasing power of the man 
in the street as well as the woman in 


no one knows what individual 


for 


the home, in both England and France 
will be reduced, there will still be con 
siderable needs to fill. 

Narrowing the subject down to the 
limit of actual buying in London at 
any sale in the near future, Wwe may 
expect to see continental competition 
largely at a discount, and besides the 
financial hindrance there will also be 
the dislocation of manufacturing con- 
ditions to contend with. Canon balls 
have no more respect for mills than 
other buildings, and with some of these 
destroyed, as well as many of the 
workers slain on the field of battle, the 
countries which suffer most in this re- 
spect will be compelled to look to 
others more _ favorably _ situated. 
Though England is mixed up in the 
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affair, her insular position enables her 
to carry on her trade in comparative 
comfort, while America being noth- 
ing more than an interested on looker, 
these two countries seem to have be- 
fore them the prospect of lifting wool 
and needs, 


supplying continental 


though the financial stringency will 


show itself in lower wool values for 


some time at least. 

Merinos look to us like declining 
to 
Already prices in 


most, in fact it seems us that a 
slump is inevitable. 
Bradford have fallen at least 9 cents 
per pound since the beginning of Au- 
eust, and the bottom is not yet touch- 
We should not be 


two 


ed by any means. 
surprised before months have 
passed to see these at 48 cents per 
pound compared with 64 cents at the 
beginning of August. There is a lit 
tle more hope for low crossbreds, these 
maintaining their ground, entirely due 
to big orders for khaki cloth, blankets, 
which the 


ment has given out. 


British 
Also the French 
government is buying war materials 
among West Riding 
medium and fine crossbreds have lost 
a little ground, but 
firmer than Merinos. 


rugs, etc., govern- 


manufacturers, 


are relatively 
Still we fail to 
see anything to prevent a serious drop 
in prices unless America becomes a 
very big buyer, which is hardly likely. 
There is now standing at the door the 
new clips of Australia, South Africa 
and South America, all of which will 
be available in a month’s time. We 
therefore fail to see anything but a ser- 
ious setback in Merino values 
cially. 

Editor’s Note: 
United States will have no wool to sell 
Before that time the 


espe- 
Wool growers in the 
for six months. 


war may be over and wool worth more 
than ever. 





Robert Taylor, a weil known and 
successful sheepman of Abbott, Ne- 
braska, has been invited to address our 
annual convention and no doubt will 
be present. Wool growers are always 


glad to hear from him. 





Arrange to meet your friends at the 
convention. 


October, 19]4 


FLEECE WEIGHT 
AND SHRINKAGE 


In New Zealand at the Canterbury 
show prizes are given for sheep and 
wool. The sheep are shorn under the 
supervision of the judges and the wool 
is then the 
awards made on the basis of the actual 
returns. 


scoured and valued, and 
The following table gives the 
data as regards the winning’ fleece at 


that show for the last 13 years. 


Weight Shrinkage Clean value 
pound 

1981 ccc R= We 4616% 31 ets 
1902 19% “ 45% “ 37: 8 
1903 ....0. 26%. * eg. 4] 
on... ae 9 46%, “ 2 
teee 2.3: 2m 3434 “ 42 
1906 .... 19 56% “ 4( 
1907 16% “ 51% “ 46 
1908 19% “ 48 39% 
1909 18 . 5d le “ 52 
1910 21% “ 61% 45 
1911 16% 47% 48 
1912 .... 19% 52% 44 
BN 18 56% 47 





SHEEP IN OREGON. 





Sheep are in very good shape. They 
were in good condition at shearing, 
[t has 
not rained since June 22nd, except a 
slight shower, until September 7. 


and have done very well since. 


The 
summer was very dry and hot and 
there was no rain to make the green 
All stock are 
shape. A good crop of meadow was 
put up in this valley. One stockman 
put up 600 tons. Much alfalfa 
put up in the John Day valley 

best of shape. 


grass grow. in good 


was 
in the 
Grain crops are bettef 
then usual. 

There are very few new men going 
into the sheep business. I could mem 
tion more men that have gone out of 
it during the last five years. As fat 
as the writer knows, the general out 
look of the sheep industry is very ef 
couraging. soon be 
hungry and naked. 

ARCHIBALD CHISOLM, 
John Day Valley, Oregon. 


Europe’ will 





Let’s make the slogan from now Of, 
“no increase in the present number of 
sheep, until the packers decide to givé 
the sheepman what his stock is worth.” 





Oc 
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“FIRST IN SAFETY” 


Salt Lake City, Utah, November Ist, 1914 


Messrs. Wool Growers and Buyers, 


Everywhere, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 


We are glad to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patronage and assure you that it is our 
desire to assist you in your efforts toward fostering 
and building up the sheep and wool industry. 


We appreciate the co-operation of our patrons 
and always welcome suggestions as to where we can 
better our service. 


The large sums of money we are expending dou- 
ble tracking, reducing grades, improving roadbed and 
installing safety devices count for better time and a 
more satisfactory handling of both passenger. and 
freight business. 


Let us know where we can co-operate with you. 


Yours for Bigger Business, 


G. W. LUCE, C. S. FEE, 


Freight Trafic Manager Passenger Trafic Manager 
Flood Building, SAN FRANCISCO * 


J. M. FULTON, C. L. McFAUL, 


Asst. Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
RENO, NEVADA Walker Bank Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY 
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WANTED! “EVIDENCE TO 
JUSTIFY FREE WOOL.” 
(Alias) 
“A LONDON MANAGER.” 





To the Editor of the National Wool 
Grower: 

I noticed in the May issue of the 
Wool Grower the editorial on an ad- 
vertisement in the London Daily Mail 
by the American Woolen Company, 
which was very good, of course, as all 
editorials in the National Wool Grower 
are; but I would like to submit for 
your consideration my version of this 
advertising by the American Woolen 
Company. 

April last I received an envelope 
with no writing inside and the post- 
mark dimmed so that I could not make 
it out, but enclosed was a clipping 
from the London Mail of March 6th, 
inviting my special attention to the ad- 
_vertisement of the American Woolen 
Company by having a large heavy blue 
pencil mark through the advertise- 
ment, which stated that “the recent re- 
moval of the tariff on wool in_ the 
United States enables the company to 
offer their fabrics for use in all parts 
of the world.” Then it goes on to state 
that they desire a capable man to take 
charge of a branch selling house in 
London. 

The object of this ad ostensibly is 
to secure a manager for this branch 
house. Did anyone ever hear of any- 
thing so absurd? Is that the custom 
of corporations doing any kind of busi- 
ness on a large scale such as the rail- 
roads and steamship and woolen com- 
panies? Certainly not! When they 
want a division superintendent, gen- 
eral manager or vice-president or what 
not, they do not think of advertising 
for such. They have plenty of such 
men right in-their employ, who under- 
stand the business thoroughly and who 
are always looking for promotion. 

When a vacancy occurs or a new 
branch is added to a railroad system, 
no advertising is done for a man, nor 
is even thought of. All that is neces- 
sary is to select the best from many 
trusted and competent employees. Is 
it not the same with the American 
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Woolen Company? They have been in 
business a long time; they have all de- 
partments well organized and under 
capable supervision—judging from the 
efficiency of their political department. 
If the American Woolen Company. de- 
cided to enlarge any departments, 
either here or abroad, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that they have plenty 
of capable men in their employ quali- 
fied for promotion, men in whom they 
would have more confidence through 
years of association than any they 
would secure by advertising? Most 
assuredly it is. It is my firm belief 
that advertising in the London Mail 
for a manager to handle their increased 
output of cloth, owing to free wool in 
the United States, was not for the pur- 
pose of securing a manager, but it was 
done solely for another purpose, viz.: 
to furnish campaign material for free 
wool candidates, running for office this 
fall. Copies of this ad no doubt have 
been sent to many free wool candi- 
dates already and before the fall cam- 
paign is over, you will see them refer 
to this ad, as evidence, showing how 
beneficial free wool is to our woolen 
mills as well as the dear consumer, for 
whom every free trade congressman 
lives solely. 

If this company really desired to 
secure a manager through advertising, 
why devote so much space to the rea- 
son for so doing by stating “owing to 
free wool in the United States, etc.” or 
words to that effect. It would not 
matter to a manager what their rea- 
son was for wanting him. This ad has 
a sound very much like other adver- 
tising you so often see. Where a fel- 
low has a money-losing proposition 
for sale, in advertising he always 
states his reasons for selling, which 
are usually on account of sickness, 
etc. In other words he devotes more 
space to the make believe reason for 
selling than he does to describing the 
article for sale. So it is with the Am- 
erican Woolen Company; they devote 
more space to the make believe rea- 
son for enlarging their business than 
they do to describing qualifications 
necessary for their English manager to 
have. 


October, 1944 


It seems very evident to me that 
this advertising was done for the sole 
purpose of furnishing campaign ma. 
terial for free wool candidates, who ip 
turn, if elected, would preserve for the 
American Woolen Company its 35 per 
cent protective tariff on goods and 
keep the wool grower up against free 
wool. With no chance for Schedule 
K ever to be arranged again as it was 
on a grease pound basis and so de 
cidedly in favor of manufacturers and 
with the present majority in both 
houses of congress for free wool witha 
duty on cloth, why not keep things as 
they are? This little advertisement ina 
London paper might bring wonderful 
results. It was the next logical move 
for the American Woolen Company to 
make after “putting it over” on both 
wool growers and consumers in tariff 
making for so many years. 

FRED A. BLLENWOOD, 
Red Bluff, Calif, 





RANGE GOOD IN TEXAS. 





The condition of the range in south- 
western Texas is far better than it has 
been for eight or ten years. Sheep are 
in fine shape and free from scab. The 
outlook is good for the winter. There 
are a good many inquiries for sheep of 
all kinds, but none for sale. The out- 
look for the sheep business was never 
better. 

A. G. ANDERSON, Free, Texas. 





SHORTAGE OF LIVESTOCK. 





A bill recently passed parliament 
giving the English board of agricul 
ture full authority to the 
slaughter of livestock in Great Brt 
tain. On account of the war it is antic 
pated that much of the breeding stock 
will be slaughtered, leaving nothing on 
which to build after hostilities cease. 
Already, mares are being impressed it- 
to the army service and thousands of 
them will be destroyed. Formerly 
nothing but geldings were accepted it 
that service. 


regulate 





Remember the reduced rates. 
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The Influence of 


HE writer has just been thinking 
T about the progress which has 

taken place in the machinery used 
for combing wool, and seeing that he is 
writing for those whose interests are 
largely pastoral, perhaps it will be well 
to explain what this combing process 
is, and why it is necessary. 

If we read early English history, we 
find that clothing was made entirely 
in the homes of the inhabitants of this 
country. Even the royal household in 
the time of King Alfred had a spin- 
ning frame. This lady as well as the 
princesses—King Alfred’s daughters— 
used to spin, while the father 
brothers used to go hunting and fish- 


and 
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the Combing Machine Upon Wool 


(By S. B. HOLLINGS) 


rake which farmers use for raking hay, 
or rather very much like a gardener’s 
rake, only the teeth were much longer 
and tapered to a point. There were 
also three rows instead of one, the 
teeth of the second row being closer 
together than the first, and the third 
closer still. The first row was also 
the longest, being about 12% inches 
long, and the third no more than 9% 
inches. Two of these combs were used, 
one being fixed to a post against a wall 
or other convenient place. On to this 
comb the wool was “lashed” till it was 
full, sufficient force being used to press 
it down by a sort of throwing motion 
till it reached the bottom of the pins. 


other as “top.” Just exactly what the 
etymological meaning of these words 
is, nobody seems to know for certain, 
but as we use them today, “noil” means 
the short fibres which come as a sort 
of bye product from the combing ma- 
chine, while the “top” consists of all 
the longer fibres drawn together in 
parallel form so as to permit them be- 
ing readily worked up into the yarn 
out of which the cloth or other fab- 
ric is made. 

We do not think the grower can 
fully realize the benefits which have 
him in consequence of the 
passing away of the old hand. comb 
and the introduction of our modern 


come to 





In this way the royal family was 
self supporting, securing its own food 
in the chase, and working up its own 
wool. In those days and right down 
to a much more recent date, the meth- 
ods of handling wool were naturally 
more primitive, and not till 1790 do 
we hear of any definite invention for 
mechanically handling wool in its ear- 
liest stages. 

The combing process, which is the 
first of any to which wool is subjected 
which brings about any practical 
change in the relation of the fibres 
to each other was originally done by 
means of two hand combs, constructed 
somewhat after the fashion of a hand- 


ing. 


Romney Rams, Winners at Royal Show 


The other comb was then taken and 
drawn through the wool thus fixed in 
the comb, the purpose being to 
straighten out all the fibres, making 
them parallel to each other, and thus 
better adapted for further treatment. 
This of course was a very crude and 
rough and ready way of treating the 
wool, for the operation had to be re- 
peated more than once, and as it went 
cn part of the wool was gradually re- 
moved from one comb to another. The 
results, however, were identical with 
that obtained today by the best ma- 
chinery running, for two lots of wool 
were made then just as is the case to- 
day, one being known as “noil” and the 


intricate wonderful electric o1 
driven machinery. This, of 
course, applies to other manufacturing 
machinery as well, but we prefer to 
stick to the comb for the time being, 
because it is most nearly related-to the 
raw material, which, when it is seen 
entering it is more readily recognized 
as such than at any subsequent stage. 
The quantities of wool which can now 
be dealt with in one day are prodigi- 
ous compared with what could be done 
by hand, and the wool growers of the 
world have good reason to be thank- 
ful that manufacturing communities 
have at their command such efficient 
The needs of the public, 


and 
steam 


machinery. 
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the capacity for supplying those needs 
in the shape of raw material, and the 
development of means for handling 
that material have all kept pace with 
each other, and though at the present 
juncture wool requirements generally 
will be curtailed, this can only be tem- 
porary, for when the world’s squabbles 
are settled, and the population again 
expands, as will be the case, more. wool 
will be again wanted. 

Meanwhile, it will be well for grow- 
ers to consider the effect which the in- 
troduction of the coming machine has 
produced upon manufacturing require- 
ments. It must not be thought that 
while better combing machinery is now 
in general use, and the work’ can be 
done more efficiently and expediti- 
ously, no improved standard is wanted 
in the wool itself. 
being the case. 


This is far from 
The most frequent 
complaint we hear about our modern 
machinery is that it cannot deal with 
inferior stuff. Even now combing ma- 
chines of different construction are in 
use, some being adapted for long wool, 
some for short wool, and none quali- 
fied to give good results unless the 
wool itself is up to a good standard. 
The wool might be pushed through 
and allowed to pass, but there would 
be trouble with later operations, so 
that the combing machine gets no 
credit from raw material which has 
been passed through it but has failed 
to give the desired result. The early 
hand comber might struggle along as 
best he could, but the subsequent fab- 
ric was nothing like the fabrics we 
know today, and the grower may de- 
pend upon it that his wool will be bet- 
ter appreciated by users, when it is 
well grown and sound in staple, than 
when it is of a short unhealthy growth. 
We do not wish to emphasize length 
to the extent of giving the impression 
that a long staple is always essential, 
for there is considerable latitude in this 
respect, but there is certainly a need 
for a good, clean, healthy wool, one 
which will lend itself to the early man- 
ufacturing processes, for unless wool 
can be handled properly then, ‘there is 
no satisfaction in later stages. 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR YEARLING EWES. 
On September 17th the Wood Live- 
stock Company Idaho, 
purchased from the Cunningham Sheep 
and Land Company at Pilot Rock, Ore- 
gon, 1,400 head of yearling Rambouillet 
ewes at a cost of $9.00 per head. These 
are all 


of Spencer, 


ewes sired by registered 
Rambouillet rams and are out of pure- 
bred Rambouillet range ewes. 
are unusually excellent in and 
covering and are sold to average thir- 
teen pounds of wool next June. So 


They 
size 


far as we have been able to learn this 
is the highest price paid for yearling 
Rambouillets in recent years. 

The Wood Livestock Company also 
have purchased from breeders in Can- 
ada and the Willamette Valley, Ore- 
gon, about 200 head of Lincoln rams. 
The best forty of these rams will be 
selected and bred to the Rambouillet 
ewes for the purpose of getting high- 
class half-blood rams to use on the 
range ewes owned by this firm. 

For several years the Wood Live- 
stock Company have been running 
half-blood ewes on the range and think 
this is the proper range ewe. These 
half-blood ewes are all bred to Hamp- 
shire rams, and all the lambs are 
shipped. Lately this firm has_ had 
much difficulty in buying half-blood 
ewes that were up to their standard. 
This spring they weighed the fleeces 
from 50,000 ewes and selected out 20,- 
000 of the heaviest shearers. These 
20,000 ewes will be mated with the 
half-blood rams that are now to be 
raised from the Lincoln-Rambouille) 
cross. This should give them the best 
half-blood ewe it is possible to obtain. 

Messrs. Hagenbarth and Wood of the 
Wood Livestock Company feel that 
by this breeding and selection they will 
soon have their whole ewe flock averag- 
ing ten pounds of wool. In fact they 
thinks an average of eleven pounds is 
not impossible. Sheep men will dis- 
pute this possibility but these people 
are speaking after having weighed 
50,000 half-blood fleeces and found 
some of them running up to fourteen 
pounds. It is just a matter of selection 
from there on. 


‘sheep and 120 cattle. 
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FARMERS SLAUGHTER THEIR 
OWN SHEEP IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 





In the National Mr. 
Hornaday gives his observations on 
sheep and lamb slaughtering in New 
Zealand as follows: 

I spent 


Provisioner, 


several days going very 
thoroughly into the different phases of 
the meat packing business. As a fore- 
word, it is important to note that the 
business is run largely by farmers, or 
stockmen, as they would be called in 
the United States. 
houses are known 

There are twenty-two of these 
plants in the country, each of them 
doing an exclusive export business. 


Those that are operated as farmers’ 


The packing 
as meat-freezing 
works. 


co-operative concerns, as well as the 


privately owned ones, have proved 


very profitable, according to the finan- 
cial statements that they have made. 


As an illustration, the Aukland 
Farmers’ Freezing Company, Ltd, 


which operates on the co-operative 
basis, has paid an annual dividend of 
8 per cent to its shareholders ever 
since its establishment ten years ago. 
In addition to this, it has built up a 
surplus fund of $75,000. The total cap- 
italization of the company is $225,000. 
It has a daily killing capacity of 3,000 
It is much smal- 
ler than some of the other freezing 
works in the Dominion. 

The co-operative companies slaugh- 
ter and prepare for market the live: 
stock of their shareholders. The Auk- 
land concern has 1,100 shareholders, all 
farmers or stockmen who live in the 
Aukland province. The company 
charges a stipulated price for perform- 
ing this service for its shareholders. 
It does no buying of livestock on its 
own account. In most cases the meat 
is purchased f. o. b. at the loading port 
in New Zealand by foreign buyers. 
The freezing company will, if desired 
by the farmer, ship the carcasses on 
consignment to the foreign market. 





We are very anxious to have good 
sheep photographs and hope our read- 
ers will send them in. 
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Increased Cost of Handling Wool In New Zealand 


N my Austrasian notes last month I 
| called attention to the export tax of 

over $125,000.00 on all classes of 
wool shipped from the port of Sydney, 
and the increased cost of handling wool 
at the wharves. I also mentioned the 
increased price of land and the great 
increase in the cost of growing wool 
during the past three years. This month 
I have to report a further increase in 
the cost of handling wool in the shear- 
ing sheds of New Zealand which is 
bound to increase the cost of wool to 
a serious extent. Formerly, the wages 
paid to workers in the shearing sheds 
of New Zealand were less than the Aus- 


(By W. T. RITCH) 


next season. The new rule provides 
that all workers in shearing sheds must 
be paid $12.50 per week including 
board, irrespective of age. Last sea- 
son boys were only paid $7.50 and the 
men $10.00, including board, but this 
increase is much greater than it ap- 
pears, because the new rule distinctly 
states that not less than one _ shed 
worker must be provided for each 
shearer, and a boy must not pick up 
fleeces from more than five shearers. 
In addition to this a full week’s wages 
must be paid when commencing or fin- 
ishing. For instance—if shearing com- 
menced on a Wednesday, the workers 


yarding the sheep, they must receive 
the same wages paid to workers’ in the 
wool shed. 

Taking into consideration the excel- 
lent food and accommodation provided 
for Australasian shearing shed work-. 
ers, together with the up-to-date con- 
veniences and labor saving devices’ in- 
connection with their work, it will be 
seen that there is no possibility of in- 
ducing any of them to settle in this 
country when an improved system of 
handling wool is introduced. Ameri- 
can youths will, therefore, have to. be 
specially trained for the work, and this 
will require the services of instructors 








tralian rates but, judging from the re- 
ports I have received by this week’s 
mail, the cost of handling wool in the 
Dominion sheds will, in future, be 
higher than in those of the common- 
wealth. 

One of the chief advantages of a 
modern well equipped shearing shed is 
the fact that boys can be employed to 
a large extent, and this has hitherto 
prevented the increased wages for adult 
labor from increasing the cost of hand- 
ling the wool. There are certain 
kinds of work in a wool shed which 
boys can perform better than men, such 
as picking wp the fleeces, sweeping 
locks after each shorn sheep, etc., but 
these boys will receive men’s wages 


Shropshires on Iroquois Farm, Coopertown, N. Y, 


would be paid for a full week, includ- 
ing the Monday and Tuesday, and, 
when cutting out or finishing on a 
Tuesday they would be paid up to Sat- 
urday night. 

Pressers (balers) will in future be 
paid fourteen cents per hundred weight, 
including the weight of the pack, in- 
stead of ten cents per hundred weight 
of net wool as formerly. At the old 
rate of ten cents per hundred weight, 
all good pressers earned over $6.00 per 
day, including their board. Whenever 
a shed worker is required to assist the 
pressers, he must be paid not less than 
$15.00 per week with extra pay for 
branding the bales. Then too, when- 
ever the farmer’s laborers assist in 





with extensive practical. experience and 
great patience. 

If Western woolgrowers were more 
familiar with Australasian. conditions 
and were fully aware of the great in- 
crease in the cost of producing and 
handling wool there during the past 
three years, they would realize that the 
difference in their favor next year will 
be greater than it was under protection 
a few years back. I am not saying 
anything for or against a duty on im- 
ported wool, but merely calling atten- 
tion to the recent increased cost of for- 
eign wools before they reach this coun- 
try. The future for the American 
sheep industry was never so promising 
as it is at present, and the prospects of 
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making money are evidently . greater 
here than elsewhere. All that the 
western woolgrowers have to do now 
is to cast aside old fashioned prejudice 
and indifference and unite in adopting 
the most advanced methods of produc- 
tion, packing and marketing. Then, in- 
stead of their industry being fifty years 
behind that of their competitors, as it 
is at present, it will soon be in the posi- 
tion of most other American industries 
—ahead of the rest of the world. 





IMPORTS HAVE 
ALMOST CEASED. 





Bueno’s Aires is consigning a few 
thousand carcasses of sheep and lambs 
to the United States market monthly, 
but it is an insignificant package and 
exerts practically no influence on the 
market. Imports from Australia have 
been suspended probably until after 
the war. 





KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 
ON A DEVELOPING SCALE. 





A new supply record was made at 
Kansas City in September, that mar- 
ket receiving 288,593 head compared 
with 111,396 in August and 230,029 in 
September, 1913. 

This supply accretion is to be credit- 
ed to Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Colorado. It was mainly a run of 
lambs, the proportion of sheep being 
small, especially of wethers, yearlings 
and ewes predominating. 

The first week of the month trade 
was engaged in recuperating from the 
August slump, but at the high spot 
around the middle of the month, choice 
Utah lambs sold at $7.90. Demoraliza- 
tion followed in common with trade at 
other points, although the end of the 
month displayed firmness. During the 
month mluch of the Kansas City sup- 
ply was appraised at $7.10@$7.35 for 
good to choice lambs, with yearlings at 
$5.25@$6.25, wethers $4.25@$5.25 and 
ewes $4.00@$5.00. Closing prices 
were 15@25 cents higher than a year 
ago. The heaviest one-day run was 


33,344. 
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Kansas City experienced good de- 
mand for breeding and feeding stock. 


Utah feeding lambs reached $7.00, the . 


bulk going between that figure and 
$6.00 with breeding ewes at $500@ 
$6.00. . 

A feature of Kansas City receipts 
has been the heavy run from Utah. One 
shipment of 33 cars made the run with 
three stops for feed and water. 

J. Bui®: 





TEXAS BUYING 
RAMBOUILLETS 





Our reports indicate that most of 
the Rambouillet rams have already 
been sold. Early this fall Texas spec- 


Those who desire rams 
Or range ewes will find 
thousands of head ad- 


vertised in the pages 
of this paper. We in- 
vite your attention to 
these advertisements, 





ulators came into the northwest and 
bought around 1800 Rambouillet rams. 
Sales were made to these parties by 
the Butterfield Company, R. A. Jack- 
son, Cunningham. Sheep and Land 
company, J. H. Seeley, Quealey Peter- 
son Sheep Company, W. S. Hansen. 
We also-understand that California 
sent many rams to Texas, but we have 
not the particulars of those who sold. 





President Hagenbarth is now work- 
ing on his annual address for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Convention. 
We can promise a document of tn- 
usual merit as he is writing it in‘€hi- 
cago where lambs are selling at $1.00 
per hundred less than they are worth. 
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THE SAGEBRUSH. 





I’ve smelled the punk and incense burning 
down in Chinatown, 

And wondered how the world the 
could stand the stuff around, 

It’s not for me to criticize, for maybe it 
might be 

That it to them gives visions like the sage- 
brush does to me. 


folks 


A little whiff of sagebrush; buildings quick 
dissolve in mists; 

Way yonder show the mountains; there be- 
tween, the river twists 

On down the flat away to nothing; ’gainst 
the knoll off there 

A tree beside the springhole; 
brush everywhere. 


the sage- 


To Soul that yearns its coming home, I feel 
the sage smell creep. 

I ride among the sagebrush there, and 
breathe it long and deep. 

I hear the cattle bellow loud; then yonder 
low and dim, 

I hear the coyote’s mournful howl with the 
yip, yip, yip thrown in; 

I hear the cowboys singing songs of doubt- 
ful tune and age; 

All seems celestial music 
magic spell of sage. 


through the 


I never quarrel with any folks about their 
tastes in smells. 

The poet tells of perfumed veils that on 
fragrant tresses dwell, 

Of roses, violets and such; he’s written 
page on page. 

For me, I’ve breathed the sagebrush; noth- 
ing else will do but sage. 

LAWRENCE A. COREY. 
Ogden, Utah. 





HAMPSHIRES HERD WELL. 





In running several thousand regist- 
ered Hampshire ewes we find that they 
herd fairly well, especially after they 
become used to the range. This spring 
one of our men drove a band of 1250 


ewes and their lambs through the 
mountains a distance of about 90 
miles. He lost none and had very 


little trouble handling them. We 
aim to run about 750 registered Hamp- 
shire ewes and their lambs to each 
band while in the reserve. The reason 
for keeping them in such small bands 
is that the lambs do better. 
A. G. BUTTERFIELD, 
: Idaho, 
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Boston Wool Market 


the past week has been something 

of a disappointment to the more 
optimistic, and in a way has justified 
the predictions of those who were cer- 
tain that a break was about due. The 
good business noted in August lapped 
over into September, and for awhile 
after the first of the month there was 
a good steady business at fairly remu- 
nerative prices. This was reassuring, 
as the war was still a. prime factor in 
the situation, and one that had to be 
reckoned with from day to day. 

The first real change in the situation 
came when offers. were cabled from 
Australia of new clip Merino wools at 
very low prices. Adelaide 64s were of- 


ibe course of the wool market for 


(By Our Boston Correspondent) 


erate at the “psychological moment.” 
When the trade had slept on the mat- 
ter, wiser counsels prevailed. Analy- 
sis of the offers showed that the dan- 
ger to this market was remote, It will 
be months before the wools could be 
landed here, even if bought at once. 
Shipping conditions through the Suez 
Canal are still unsettled, and England 
has not yet got assured control of the 
lines from Australia to London. 
Moreover, the offers were so tied up 
as to give little promise that the wool 
would ever reach Boston. Thus after 
the first flurry was over, the market re- 
turned to normal conditions. One ef- 
fect is noticeable, values have been 
crystalized on a_ slightly lower level. 


ed away from week to week, and the 
shipments are now far larger than the 
receipts, the available supply is being 
rapidly cut down. A leading wool 
man is reported to have offered to 
wager that there is less domestic wool 
unsold in Boston today than there was 
January 1. 

As this is. the season when stocks 
are usually heavy, this estimate is a 
surprise to many in the trade. One of 
the partners in one of the big houses 
on the “Street” said the other day 
that usually his house got around to 
cleaning up all the odds and ends of 
their purchases and to know just where 
the supply stood about the middle of 
September. This year, the bulk of 

















Thousands of Sheep Now Held in the Suburbs of Paris to Furnish the Meat Supply 


fered at a price that meant 47 cents 
laid down here, while Sydney 66s to 
68s could be bought at a figure that 
indicated a landed cost of 50 cents. Of- 
fers from this side of 45 cents landed 
were refused. These wools are un- 
derstood to have been offered for Ger- 
man account, as that country will not 
be a factor in the Australian wool mar- 
ket this year. 

Some of the members of the Boston 
trade seem to have been thrown into 
a “blue funk” by these cabled offers, 
and for a few hours there was a feel- 
ing in some circles nearly bordering a 
panic.. A sharp buyer might have 
cleaned up some large lots of wool at 
low prices if he had been ready to op- 


No dealer is now asking quite so much 
for his wool as he was a month ago. 
Not only is the selection less attrac- 
tive, but actually lower figures are be- 
ing accepted. Holders of wool are no 
longer disposed to insist upon getting 
the last fraction of a cent, though in 
some cases manufacturers claim to be 
paying as much for choice lots of wool 
as they were earlier in the month. 
Local conditions of supply and de- 
mand have also been a strong factor in 
restoring the market to a normal basis. 
There is considerable talk of small 
stocks of domestic wool left in Boston. 
A recent estimate gives the remaining 


‘stocks of Territory wool as not over 30; 


000,000 pounds. As this is being pick- 


their year’s purchases had come and 
gone at that time. Leading houses re- 
port that they have already disposed 
of 75 to 85 per cent of the season’s pur- 
chases. This is especially applicable to 
Territory wools, though other classes 
of domestic stock have been drawn 
upon heavily. 

Probably the best feature of the sit- 
uation is the extent to which the mills 
in the east are being run. The war 
has undoubtedly brought an increase 
of business to manufacturers of ali 
grades. Foreign manufacturing in- 
dustries have been greatly interfered 
with, and im many cases entirely de- 
stroyed: This has thrown orders that 
were expected to have been placed for 
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foreign goods back on the American 
mills. The result is that both worsted 
and woolen mills are busy, in some 
cases running full, and in others night 
and day to keep up with the demands 
of buyers. 

Rumors are thick in the wool trade 
that American mills are getting busi- 
ness for the allied armies, notably in 
sweaters and similar goods, which will 
be needed for the winter campaign. 
That something of the kind has already 
been done seems to be indicated by a 
renewal of buying of scoured wools 
from certain woolen and knitting mills, 
whose buyers have been in the market 
lately. While these goods take low 
grade wools, noils, etc., they have thei: 
place in providing employment for the 
mills, and an outlet for surplus wool. 


As Territory wools have been in 
largest stock, they have naturally re- 
ceived more attention from buyers 
than all other grades of domestic 
stock. The movement has been so 
large during the past six weeks or two 
months that selections are much brok- 
en. Only a few houses have any weight 
of wool still in their lofts. Consequent- 
ly there is no disposition to sacrifice 
stocks. Everything now points to the 
orderly marketing of the remaining 
Territory wools at reasonable prices. 
Mill buyers are operating carefully, 
but while September closed with a 
moderate movement, it is expected 
that as soon as values are established 
by the London sale, there will be a re- 
newal of operations to meet the needs 
of the mills. 

Actual sales reported during the 
week have included original Montanas 
at 21 to 23 cents, the scoured values 
ranging from 60 to 62 cents early in 
the month to 58 to 60 cents at the 
close. Other original wools that have 
changed hands have been Idaho wools 
at 20 to 21 cents, or 60 to 62 cents 
clean, and Colorado and New Mexico 
at 21 to 23 cents early in the month 
and 19 to 20 cents later, the scoured 
cost showing a corresponding change 
from 58 to 60 cents to 56 to 57 cents. 
Original Colorado has sold as low as 
54 to 55 cents; original Wyoming at 
18 to 20 cents, original Dakota at 22 
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cents, or 58 cents clean; and original 
Utah on the basis of 57 to 58 cents 
clean. 

Sales of graded Territory wools 
have included Montana fine staple at 
22 to 22% cents, or 62 cents clean; fine 
clothing at 21 cents, or 60 cents clean; 
half-blood at 24 cents; three-eighths- 
blood at 24 to 24% cents, or 52 to 53 
cents clean, and quarter-blood clothing 
at 23 cents. Soda Springs graded 
wools have sold at 20 cents for fine, 19 
cents, or 55 cents clean, for fine me- 
dium, 24 cents for half-blood and 24% 
cents for three-eighths-blood. 

Scoured Territory wools have been 
quiet all the month, though in the clos- 
ing days there was renewed interest 
on the part of the woolen mills, and a 
fair amount of business doing. Un- 
der a quiet demand, prices eased off a 
little, though an occasional choice lot 
can still be sold at 60 cents. Good fine 
wools have sold at 57.to 58 cents and 
fine medium at 54 to 56 cents. Stocks 
of scoured wools are small and offer- 
ings are light. Some attention is being 
paid to foreign scoured as noted else- 
where. 

New fall wools are being shorn in 
both Texas and California but little 
has. yet been done, though local buyers 
have been at work in California. Prices 
are not established in either field. 
Some good-sized lots of eight-months’ 
Texas have changed hands at 19 to 22 
cents and 55 to 57 cents clean, with 
twelve-months’ at 22 to 24 cents, or 60 
to 62 cents clean. Very little old clip 
California wool has changed hands 
during the month, Northern Spring be- 
ing nominally unchanged at 22 to 24 
cents, or 55 to 56 cents clean, with 
Middle County wool at 20 to 22 cents, 
or 52 to 53 cents clean. 

Late sales of fleeces have been made 
on a basis about a cent a pound below 
the high prices of the season, but hold- 
ers claim that this has simply brought 
them nearer to a parity with Territory 
wools. Latest quotations are 31 to 32 
cents for Ohio fine washed delaine, 30 
to 31 cents for XX and above, 26 to 
27 cents for fine unwashed delaine, 25 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 28 
cents for half-blood and three-eighths- 
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blood combing, 27 cents for quarter- 
blood combing and 25 cents for half- 
blood and three-eighths-blood clothing. 
Michigan fleeces are quotable at 25 to 
26 cents for fine unwashed delaine, 23 
to 24 cents for fine unwashed clothing, 
26 to 27 cents for medium combing 
and 24 to 25 cents for medium cloth- 
ing. 

Transfers of fleeces for the week 
have been mainly of medium half-blood 
and three-eighths-blood wools, parti- 
culars regarding prices being withheld. 
Unduobtedly the level of quotations is 
somwhat lower than a month ago. 
Otther sales of fleeces have included 
fine washed delaine at 31 and 31% 
cents, XIX’ and above wool at 30, 30% 
and 31¥% cents, fine unwashed clothing 
at 25 cents and three-eighths-blood 
combing at 27 cents. While arrivals 
of foreign wool have fallen off mate- 
rially, considerable activity has been 
shown in both crossbreds and fine Mer- 
ino wools. Actual sales for the month 
include a large line of Australian 64 
to 70s on the basis of 65 cents clean; 
several thousand bales of New Zealand 
crossbreds at 25 to 26 cents for 40s, 
27 cents for 44s, and 28 cents for 44 tu 
46c; Class 4 B A _ wool at 24 
cents; B. A Lincolns at 24 and 23% 
cents; B A Merinos at 17% cents, or 
59 to 60 cents clean; fine scoured Cape 
wool at 55 cents; fine Australian scour- 
ed at 55 and 58 cents; snow white 
Cape scoured at 58 cents, and greasy 
Cape at 27 to 30 cents. 

Arrivals for the month have been 
equally divided being foreign and do- 
mestic wools, the total being 13,419,112 
pounds, including 6,605,302 pounds do- 
mestic and 6,813,810 pounds foreign. 
For the same month last year, the ar- 
rivals were 18,584,164 pounds domes- 
tic and 3,951,126 pounds foreign, a to- 
tal of 22,535,290 pounds. 

For the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 the. receipts of wool were 170,- 
303,891 pounds domestic and 136,429,- 
952 pounds foreign, a total of 306,733,- 
843 pounds. This compares with 138,- 
472,985 pounds domestic and 50,046,- 
287 pounds foreign, a total of 188,519,- 
272 pounds for the same period in 1914. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


THE SLOGAN of the Industrial World of today may well be followed by the careful Sheepman and he should | 
realize a Vital Point—a point where Safety is most needed—is in Marketing. 














SAFETY FIRST should then be uppermost in the mind of every shipper: The consigning of same a matter of 
careful consideration and forethought, not to be wafted hither or thither by rosy promises or eager solicitation. 


SAFETY FIRST in marketing means Direct Consignment into Safe Hands: To a Firm recognized by the 
trade as Honest, Efficient and in position to give you the SERVICE you expect and to which you are entitled. 


OUR CUSTOMERS know their shipments are Safe when consigned to us. They realize we depend for 
future business on RESULTS, not Promises—and that our record shows Results most Satisfying. 


LET YOUR MOTTO likewise be “Safety First” and consign future shipments direct to 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


“Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” 
JOHN SMITH WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 


c. E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 


SOUTH OMAHA 3 CHICAGO 























FOURTH ANNUAL 


Pacific International Live Stock Exposition 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON DECEMBER 7-12. 1914 








CLASSIFICATIONS: 
ALL BREEDING CLASSES PREMIER CHAMPIONSHIP FOR EXHIBITOR. 
ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 12—Best showing in sections 1 to 5, inclu- 
1—RAM, 2 years old or over, dropped before sive, as determined to largest aggre- 
Bentemmber: 4. 1848-2 565d hee wands $8 $5 $3 $2 $1 gate amount awarded to animals owned 
2—RAM, 1 year old and under 2, dropped BF Othe GRRIMISOR. ois so thitnek bes bdc0% DIPLOMA 
between September 1, 1912, and Septem- 
MOUS, POLO. 5 eOi hs Se Comet e pete 608 gers FAT SHEEP 
= eneeber ant Pg A a lh te a INDIVIDUALS AND PENS. 
4—EWE, 1 year and under 2, dropped be- MEDIUM WOOL OR DOWN TYPES. 
tween September 1, 1912, and Septem- ist 2nd 38rd 4th 
Der 1, 1918 ...cerccccccvccccesesecvess Ss » 3 1 1—WETHER, 1 year and under 2 ........ $10 $8 $5 $3 
5—EWE LAMB, under 1 year, dropped since 2—WETHER LAMB .......cseceeveses sconce 10. =648 5 3 
September 1, 1913 .........sseecceoes ee ae 3—PEN OF 3 WETHERS, 1 year and under 
CHAMPIONS. BRIS LOS th The AS LG sda Os Old be 20 15 10 5 
6—CHAMPION RAM, any age, competition 4—PEN OF 3 WETHER LAMBS ........... 20 15 10 5 
limited to first prize winners in above 5—CHAMPION WETHER in above classes. 15 
CEOS 5 i6 bein be REMDA Se SHOES bid bb <a ts 5 
7—CHAMPION EWE, any age, competition w Sak ps TEPEs. 10 8 5 3 
limited to first prize winner in above 6—WETHER, 1 year and under 2 ......,.. 
1 OE SERRE Tego STEN ty ERED RRC 5 I—WETHER DLAMB 2... cccccccssccscsevne 10 8 5 3 
FLOCKS AND PENS 8—PEN OF 3 WETHERS, 1 year and under 
. Ee ee er re ree ee ern 20.. 165: 10 5 
8—FLOCK to consist of I ram 1 year old 9—PEN OF 3 WETHER LAMBS .......... 20 15 10 5 
ona "ies under i Sear oe: PRO + gi gi ccg get 10—CHAMPION WETHER in above classes. 15 
ap hai ls Ral a asda " . 11—GRAND CHAMPION, limited to wethers 
elt + My LAMBS, either sex, bred by Piper Wee eer ea | having won champion reserve in class. fe 
Oe ee ee ee a 12—Wether under 2 years ....cseesvucsceces 
a ae 4 LAMBS, either sex, the get of Q 5 3 2 1 13—Reserve to Grand Champion ........... RIBBON 
PREMIER CHAMPIONSHIP FOR BREEDER. CAR LOTS. 
11—Best showing in sections 1 to 5, inclu- 144CAR LOT (not less than 50 head) ewes, 
sive, as determined to largest aggre- wethers or mixed, 1 year and under 2 75 50 26 «616 
gate amount awarded to animals bred 15—CAR LOT (not less than 50 head) lambs. 75 560 -25 15 
by any one breeder represented...... DIPLOMA 16—CHAMPION CAR LOT of sheep of show. 50 
The cbove classifications total $2180.00 the largest offered in the West. Entries close in Breeding Classes December 1, 1914. 
Entries close in Fat Classes December 7, 1914. SEND FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
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WOOL 4» MUTTON 


From the Same Sheep 


Please remember that the world’s supply of Fine wool is growing less each year, while the supply of 
coarse wool is growing greater. All authorities agree that Fine wool will greatly advance in price in the 
near future. In Boston today a pound of scoured Fine wool is worth 64 cents; while a pound of coarse 
wool is worth but 43 cents. The spread between these two wools will grow greater from year to year. 
The use of RAMBOUILLET RAMS not only insures Fine wool but more wool. 




















RAMBOUILLET tVETHERS 


Rambouillet lambs are as good mutton lambs as those from the so-called mutton breeds. Feeding tests 
at both the Illinois and Wisconsin Experiment Stations show that Rambouillet lambs gained as much and 
as fast as any of the mutton breeds. In the carcass test at the 1912 International, the judge was not able 
to pick out the Rambouillet carcass from the carcasses of all the straight mutton breeds that were before 
him. These facts prove that the Rambouillet is the equal of any breed for mutton. It exceeds them all 
for wool. 

Those who are going to stay in the sheep business must raise their own ewes. The most satisfactory 
range ewe is the Rambouillet. Use Rambouillet Rams this fall. This will satisfy your banker because he 
will then know you are making preparation for the future. 


For Information About This Breed Write To 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


R. A. JACKSON, Pres., Dayton, Washington DWIGHT LINCOLN, Sec’y., Milford Center, Ohio 
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THOMSON A BULL ON WOOL 





“Late in September eastern manufac- 
turers made a strenuous effort to shake 
out weak holders of wool, but I doubt 
if it made much success,” said R. B. 
Thomson of Chicago. “Their conten- 
tion was that the European war would 
divert South American and Australian 
wools to the United States and cause 
lower prices. This obviously is absurd. 
Under normal conditions, wools from 
the southern hemisphere could not 
reach the North American market until 
February, and to expect earlier arrivals 
with impaired ocean transport facili- 
ties and lack. of money exchange, is il- 
logical to say the least. It is more than 
probable that these clips will be much 
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cago where one was available with- 
out injury to prices. Of. yearlings 
there were practically none, $6.50 per 
cwt. being a nominal quotation. A 
full load of western two-year olds went 
out at $6.25, but even that kind was 
scarce. Most of the good ewes taken 
out for breeding purposes cost $5.50@ 
$6.00, and there was a trade in short 
live stock at $4.50@$5.00. 

Demand came from all over the corn 
belt, Virginia and New York. 

J ch. P. 





AS MONTANA SEES IT. 





Our business seems to be a ship on 
a sea, the waves of which- toss it-re- 
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The supply of lambs here-abouts is 
surely going to be largely curtailed by 
the holding of ewe lambs. Lambing 
per cents were high, but lambs are all 
anyone has to sell, besides a few old 
ewes, and none of them will be sold 
that will go through another year and 
raise a lamb. A wether is as rare as 
the coto or great auk. Lambs will 
largely be fat and that will mean few 
feeders, probably. 

Few new men are going into the 
sheep business because practically no 
body will sell ewes around here, and 
the northern ewes are also high. 

Sheep are fat and should go into the 
winter in fine shape. 

The industry looks to have a firm 
foundation by reason of the scarcity of . 














later than usual in reaching our mar- 
ket unless the war terminates, and in 
that event normal trade conditions 
would promptly be restored. 

“The ruse probably enabled manu- 
facturers to get a few lots at 5@10 
per cent recession in prices, but dealers 
soon recovered their nerve. Every 
pound of wool now in the United 
States will be needed before new clips 
are available.” 





WOEFUL SCARCITY 
OF BREEDERS. 





_ At no time this season have the cen- 
tral markets afforded easy picking for 
buyers of breeding stock. Probably 
two head could have been used at Chi- 


4500 Rabbits Captured In a Utah Drive 


lentlessly and still the staunch craft 
holds firm. 

In spite of inefficient help, the de- 
predations of coyotes and politicians, 
the poisonous weeds and newspaper 
attacks, we still keep up steam and 
will weather the storms, please Provi- 
dence. 

Right valiently have the sheepmen 
withstood threatening conditions and 
should form a gigantic company for the 
purpose of refrigerating their own pro- 
ducts and providing bottoms to ship it 
to foreign lands: We should be pro- 
tected from boycotts in some manner 
and I believe it could be done. We 
could be our own middlemen, packers 
and shipowners and the government 
would insure against war risks. 


specimens. In our last paper I read 
that one of the biggest concerns in the 
county is’ about to go out of business 
on account of the farmer, or so I take 
it, for the home ranch is to be sold out 
in small lots. 

So, shifts the scenery; a new set of 
actors comes on the stage, and instead 
of our sheepmen, appears the man with 
a one-horse wagon in town crying 
“veg-e-ta-buls,” and lo, our sheep are 


scampering off the stage, bells tinkling 


farther and farther into the distance, 
while our audience rises in wrath and 
calls a strike because meats are high 
forgetting that he himself has rung the 
curtain on a business for which the 
Lord Himself built our beautiful coun- 
try. 
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At the 5lst Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association, which meets in 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 12, 13, 
14, 1914, the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Co., 
of Chicago, will make an elabor- 
ate display of wool and textiles 
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This exhibit has no equal in the world and every wool 
grower is asked to see and study it, as it teaches the whole 


story of wool, its uses and methods of preparation 
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Can any man look on these arid 
benches; these wonderfu mountains. 
glorious weather in summer’s green or 
winter’s white; the cold streams, pour- 
ing down at frequent intervals; the 
meadow lands at the base of all, and 
not be impressed with the idea that 
here should be the cradle of the live- 
stock business where countless thou- 
sands of lambs and trainloads of cat- 
tle should be grown to supply our pop- 
ulation; but now comes the dry land 
farmer, and straightway we hear more 
of one man who raises a field of stunt- 
ed barley or a Liliputian stand of tur- 
key-red wheat, than of all that other 
wealth that has been diminished there- 
by. 

A MONTANA SHEEPMAN. 





LIGHT WINTER MUTTON 
FINISHING IN CORNBELT. 





During September the movement of 
thin western sheep and lambs from 
Chicago and Omaha to cornbelt feed 
lots assumed large volume, but com- 
pared with last year the figures are 
woefully small. The month’s output 
at Chicago was about 185,000 head 
compared with 272,000 a year ago. 
Omaha’s shipments aggregate 285,000 
against 510,000 last year. Of these 
Iowa took 165,000 and Nebraska 48,000. 
How contracted the movement from 
Omaha has been is indicated by the 
following statement of output for the 
first four weeks of September: 





1914 1913 
63,586 82,575 
57,768 123,026 
41,168 138,999 
79,639 117,836 
242,161 461,436 
The figures spell winter mutton 
scarcity. The feeder movement for 


July, August and September from Chi- 
cago and Omaha follows: 














Chicago. 
1914 1913 
SPREE Ae er natn 18,270 18,210 
SOM ce oeAy aces 63,660 89,370 
September ........ 185,000 272,000 
266,930 379,580 
Omaha. 
1914 1913 
oh SRS SRSRS ESTEE NES 30,900 27,910 
MUSUSt . ¢ cova Sos des 118,100 122,320 
September ....... 285,000 510,000 
434,000 660,230 
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As the early movement was light 
few fed western lambs are expected 
during November and December. 

Farmer feeders have been the big 
buyers of western stock this year. 
They all made money last season, but 
the secret of popularity is that where 
sheep are fed, corn and grass yields 
are largely increased. 

Iowa will be far short of last year 
when it gets into winter quarters. In 
October last year Omaha shipped 464,- 
000 feeders, Iowa taking the bulk, but 
no such run is possible this year. Oc- 
tober’s output last year was 308,000, 
repetition of which is unlikely. 

Packers have been killing sheep and 
lambs that were in no better than 
feeder condition all summer and every 
day’s slaughter was a drain on winter 
supply. }. an ee 





PROMOTION OF TEXAS SHEEP 
INDUSTRY IS PLANNED. 





Texas is endeavoring to reinstate the 
wool and mutton industry. On Sep- 
tember 15th, Governor Colquitt issued 
a proclamation designed to improve 
sanitary conditions which have been to 
no small extent responsible for deple- 
tion of the industry. Texas has fa- 
cilities for producing vast quantities 
of wool and mutton, but the cattle in- 
dustry has always predominated. 

A meeting was held at San Angelo 
September 15th for the purpose of tak- 
ing steps to promote sheep raising. 
Without encroaching on an acre of 
cattle grass Texas could take care of 
two sheep where it now supports a 
single animal. Its climate makes early 
lamb raising possible and all over the 
cotton producing area there is abund- 
ant help for care taking purposes. 
Now that the cotton market has prac- 
tically disappeared in consequence of 
the war. 

The object of Governor Colquitt’s 
proclamation is to perfect . sanitary 
control of the industry, especially with 
a view to eradicating scabies. Pro- 
vision is made for dipping, transporta- 
tion of exposed sheep and importing. 

Texas has wool and mutton raising 
possibilities that have not been com- 
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prehended, and the present demoral- 
ized cotton market will doubtless 
prove an incentive to production. 





“WOOD LAMBS” TOPPING 
THE MARKET. 





Frank J. Hagenbarth, general man- 
ager of the Wood Live Stock Com- 
pany, began marketing the season’s 
crop of lambs of that company Sep- 
tember 21st on a slumpy market. The 
entire shipment will aggregate about 
200 double decks, approximately 60,000 
head. Wood lambs either in feeder or 
fat condition are among the best that 
reach market and both killers and fin- 
ishers go to them readily. The initial 
consignment this year realized $7.95 
with a small feeder end at $7.25. On 
the corresponding day last year, the fat 
end sold at $7.40 with feeders at $6.60. 
This sale was made on a market that 
had declined $1.00 on fat lambs and 
30 cents on feeder grades in a week. 

J: BP. 





CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA. 





The range conditions are better than 
they have been in four years, and at 
present we are getting an unusua} 
amount of rain, which will start the 
desert feed and with a very little rain 
distributed along through the winter, 
it will insure good lambing next 
spring. We have a much larger pei 
cent of fat lambs this year than for 
sometime, and I think most of the 
feeder lambs will be sold, but the run 
from the northwest has played havoc 
with our market on feeder lambs. Cal- 
ifornia is taking the bulk of our fat 
lambs this year at $4.00 and $4.25 per 
head, and they are taking all the old 
fat ewes at the same price. All the 
thin ewes with bad teeth are sold to 
feeders, bucked to lamb mostly in No- 
vember at $3.50 per head. They go to 
the Salt River and Imperial Vallies. 
There are very few sheep for sale in 
the way of breeding ewes for the range, 
and the prices asked are from five to 
seven dollars per head, depending on 
quality and age. I think 75 per cent 
of the ewes on the range are six years 
old and over. 
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I think the majority of new men go- 
ing into the stock business are in fa- 
vor of cattie. I saw yearling steers 
weighed up here this week which av- 
eraged 593 pounds and sold at 6 cents 
per pound. Thirty-five for a yearling 
steer and three for a feeder lamb 
inakes the steers look more attractive 
to a tenderfoot. 

‘The sheep business looks better to 
us than ever before, that is not tak- 
ing the war into consideration. We 
know nothing about what it might de- 
velop. 

It is easy to see that we can’t go on 
much longer furnishing the number oi 
lambs for market that we have been 
furnishing in the past without running 
out of breeding ewes. A _ band of 
wethers is getting to be a curiosity in 
our country. 

The wild animals are greatly reduc- 
ed in numbers due to our bounty which 
attracts trappers in our immediate vi- 
cinity. The cowmen have a bounty 
of $50.00 on lions and wolves. That 
in addition to the $10.00 which the 
state pays makes it profitable for the 
trappers. They get lots of coyotes, 
while trapping for the large game. We 
lose about five per cent of our lambs 
from marking time in November from 
wild animals, and our loss on the whole 
outfit from November to November is 
about nine per cent. We give the coy- 
ote credit for about five per cent of that 
loss; poisonous weeds get the credit 
for the greater part of the other four 
per cent. 

T. J. HUDSPETH, 
Seligman, Arizona. 





SIOUX CITY COULD USE 
HALF A MILLION FEEDERS. 





South Dakota, southern Minnesota, 
northwestern Iowa and northeastern 
Nebraska have been hungry for feed- 
ing sheep and lambs all summer. 
York A. Hartman, editor of the Sioux 
City Live Stock Record says: “Sioux 
City is the hub of what will be one 
of the best mutton finishing sections 
of the United States. Our commis- 
sion even have had orders for at least 
300,000 feeders that could not be filled, 
and I believe an additional 200,000 
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would have been absorbed by this 
territory. It is to be a farmer game 
and last year’s experience was con- 
vincing. Every farmer who put in a 
few sheep or lambs last season made 
money, thereby whetting the appetites 
of his neighbors. We can finish stock 
out of doors all winter. In fact we 
have the best climate in the world for 
making economical gains together with 
abundance of feed. 

“With a view to accommodating 
western sheepmen, Sioux City has just 
completed one of the well appointed 
sheep houses in the country, and this 
will be available next season.” 

Bok 





BOUGHT RAMS 
IN WASHINGTON. 





I was up north for a car of rams 
sometime ago and purchased some Lin- 
coln-Romneys from Stanley Coffin of 
North Yakima, Washington. I also 
bought three registered Romneys from 
Wm. Riddell, Jr., of Oregon. Mr. 
Evans, who has just returned from 
New Zealand, says that one of my 
rams could not be duplicated in New 
Zealand for less than $125 or $150. 

I will be over to the National Wool 
Growers’ convention in November, and 
think that a good many California wool 
growers will come with me. 

FRED ELLENWOOD, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 





SEPTEMBER SHEEP 
HOUSE GLUT COULD HAVE 
BEEN AVOIDED. 





This year the September glut oc- 
curred at the usual time. A few days 
previously choice lambs had scored at 
$9.00, but the top price slid down hill 
as though everything had been greased 
for the occasion until $7.65 was the 
limit. Frank J. Hagenbarth with a 
stub pencil and a pad of paper roughly 
estimated the resultant loss to west- 
ern shippers on consignments reaching 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph at $40,000 daily. He said: 
“Under the circumstances packers 
have naturally taken advantage of 
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their opportunity. Much of the 
hardship to western growers might 
have been ‘avoided by a more intelli- 
gent loading policy, and at the next 
annual meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association we must 
deavor to provide a remedy. 


en- 


“Much of this September demoral- 
ization could be avoided if growers of 
early lambs. would ship at the right 
time. On Monday, September 21st, 
Chicago had about 60,000 sheep and 
lambs and fully half of them repre- 
sented tardy marketing. At that late 
date every Washington, Oregon and 
southern Idaho killing lamb should 
have been marketed, and yet I saw 
thousands of them in that day’s run. 
If lambs dropped prior to May were 
marketed in August, such scenes in 
September would be impossible. 

Breeders in northern Idaho, Mon- 
tana and other late lambing sections 
are defenseless. We cannot order cars 
earlier if we would. If March and 
April lambs were gathered in July and 
August, which is the proper time to 
market them, we would have a decent 
chance in September. This year had 
early lambs been moved at the logical 
time, they would have realized 50@75 
cents more than when the glut was on 
and an equal amount would have been 
saved growers of late lambs. 

“During the third week of Septem- 
ber, I saw Washington lambs sell as 
feeders at $7.00 on the Chicago mar- 
ket that if sold at the proper time 
would have been sappy, full of milk fat 
and worth $1.50 per cwt. more. The 
shipper lost about $1.00 per head by 
delaying ordering cars thirty days, 
which was merely a display of poor 
judgment. The obvious remedy is to 
order cars when lambs are ready and 
just as long as early lambers hold un- 
til the late market, September demoral- 
ization will be certain.” 





P. G. Johnson of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
will be with us this year to tell about 
ways and means of increasing the 
woolgrower’s income from his business. 
He is a mighty close observer, and no 
doubt will present some excellent ad- 
vice. 
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OUR STUD RAMS AVERAGE 25 POUNDS OF WOOL 
1500 Rambouillet Ramsland2yearsold. 500 Lincoln Rambouillet Cross 1 year old. 
500 Delaine Rams | and 2 years old. 


Idaho, 
il about 


ng the All. Lambed in February and March, in good condition and well grown. 
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and no CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO., PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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The Best Will Giwe the Best Returns 











Shropshire Rams 
Rambouillet Rams 
Oxford Rams 


Before buying your rams this fall 
please remember that Shropshire 
lambs from our rams won the 
championship for carload of fat 
lambs at the last International, 


KNOLLIN & FINCH 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
OUR OWN RAISING A. J. KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Neb. 























WALNUT HALL FARMS—HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 


Walnut Hall Farms have imported more 
Hampshire Down Sheep from England this 
season than ALL other breeders in the 
United States and Canada put together. 

When purchasing stud rams and ewes 
for this great flock—money is a second- 
ary consideration. 

The individuals MUST BE the best o} 
their kind. 

In this great 1914 importation there are 
winners from The Royal, The Royal 
Counties, The Bath and West of Eng- 
land, The Oxfordshire, The Wiltshire, 
The Sommerset, and in fact ALL the 
leading shows of Great Britain. Every- 
thing in the importation is STRICTLY 
first class and worthy of a place in the 
Walnut Hall Flock. 

YOU are invited to visit our pens at 
the leading state fairs and be your own 
judge of the class we import and the kind 
we raise in Kentucky. THE KIND WE IMPORT 




















If you are interested in this breed of sheep—the greatest lamb raisers in the world—write for information and prices on rams and 


omen single or Mgr. Robt S. Blastock, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
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A CASE OF GOOD DIP 



















.“1000.GALLONS DIP” 
IO7O WORN. 
GALVESTON. 








WB 32: Fy cobb 0} 
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THE ONLY DIP THAT 


KILLS ALL TICKS WITH 
ONE DIPPING 


Destroys Both Live Ticks and Nits or Eggs— 
Prevents F'resh Attacks— 

Improves Quality of F‘leece— 

Increases Quantity of Wool— 

Destroys the Maggot Fly. 


Cooper’s Dip Is Used On Over 260,000,000 Sheep Annually 


Be Sure It’s Cooper’s—Then Dip 


Sold Everywhere 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS Chicago, Hl. 





e Use Kermmp’s Australian Branding Liquid—the 
For Brandinm® Ricmint Sunde Sore Out 
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“A REMARKABLY EFFI 
__ GENT ORGANIZATION” 











A Western Banker recently used these words with 
reference to our firm. His trained judgment went 
straight to the heart of the matter. 


EFFICIENCY IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


is the secret of our success. And in no branch is 
this keynote of efticiency more pronounced than 
in the handling of our western sheep trade. The 
output of our “remarkably efficient organization” 
to repeat the words of our banker friend, is 


A COMMISSION SERVICE THAT SAFE- 
GUARDS YOUR INTERESTS AT EVERY 
POINT. 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLERS OF SHEEP 


Chicago South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph Denver Sioux City 
East Buffalo East St. Louis South St. Paul Fort Worth El Paso 
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OUR ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


In calling our annual convention to 
meet on November 12th, 13th and 14th, 
the officers of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association were inspired by 
the belief that November might prove 
a better month for such a meeting than 
January. Of course last year we had 
a most successful convention in Janu- 
ary, and if such a convention could be 
always assured, we would not be justi- 
fied in changing the date to any other 
month. Woolgrowers should remem- 
ber, however, that in the past, several 
meetings of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association that were attempted in 
January have been failures, so far as 
attendance was concerned, simply on 
intervention of bad 
storms. Then also certain sec- 
tions of the country are _ better 
prepared to attend a meeting in No- 
vember than they are in January, for 
it must be agreed that so far as the 
work of the sheepmen is concerned no 
one date is suited to all of them. In 
the interest of fairness, those who 
have been unable to attend a January 
meeting have now been given the op- 
porunity to attend a November meet- 
ing and we trust that they will do so. 

We have no doubt that a meeting 
in November will invoncenience some 
woolgrowers, but it would be difficult 
to find any season of the year when 
the woolgrowers have not something 
else to do besides attending conven- 
tions. But it is our belief that regard- 
less of the work that may lie before 
the sheepmen, nothing is of equal im- 
portance as his attendance at the meet- 


account of the 


ing of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

We desire to call the attention of our 
woolgrowers to the great wool and 
textile exhibit which will be sent to 
our convention by the National Wooi 
Warhouse and Storage Company. 
There has been much discussion of 
wool and how it should be prepared, 
and it is hoped that at the forthcoming 
convention the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association will be able to take 
definite action and recommend to west- 
ern woolgrowers an exact system of 
preparation to be pursued for all time 
in the future. A move of this magni- 
tude is entitled to the consideration of 
every western woolgrower, and if for 
no other reason this alone should com- 
pel their attendance at this convention. 

We have also arronged a most excel- 
lent program of speakers, and we may 
say to the sheepmen that the whole 
discussion at this convention will be 
devoted to the economic phases of the 
industry for the purpose of increasing 





the income of the flockmaster. We 
ask your attendance. 
THE PROPOSED EIGHT 

HOUR LAW. 





As this is the last opportunity we 
will have to speak to sheepmen be- 
fore election we desire to again call 
attention to the fact that in the states 
of Oregon and California a bill is being 
submitted for the approval of the vot- 
ers that would make it illegal for any 
sheepman to work any employee longer 
than eight hours in any one day. Un- 
der the terms of the measure this eight 
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hours of labor must be performed in 
not less than nine consecutive hours. 

Such legislation would wreck the 
sheep industry in less than a year, and 
if either of these states pass such leg- 
islation, all other range states will at- 
tempt it in the near future. We, there- 
fore, urge the sheepmen of the states 
mentioned not to be careless about this 
matter but to go to the polls and vote 
it down. 





FINE WOOL. 





Of course it is understood that all 

Merino sheep produce what is known 
as “fine wool,’ even though some of 
the purebred ones produce wool that 
is as coarse as ordinary half-blood 
wool. Among the purest Merinos cer- 
tain strains and individuals produce 
wool much finer than others. The fin- 
est Merino wool, and by fineness we 
mean the diameter of the fiber, comes 
from the Selesian Merino and the Tas- 
manian Merino. Other Merinos such 
as the Wanganella and. Rambouillet 
produce much coarser “fine wool.” 
_ Fashion in clothing has long dic- 
tated which class of “fine wool” was to 
be grown. All sheep men will remem- 
ber that a few years ago, here and in 
Australia, the breeder always selected 
the rams with the finest wool. It did 
not seem to matter how many other 
faults they might have. Years of ex- 
perience, however, has taught wool 
growers that the finest wool generally 
is found on a small sheep lacking in 
hardiness, and possessing but little 
mutton value. And he has also learned 
that while the finest wool generally 
brought more per clean pound there 
was also less pounds of it, and it cost 
much to produce. . 

These facts became evident to Am- 
erican and Australian sheep men at 
about the same time, and both of them 
set about the production of a purebred 
Merino, that, while still producing 
“fine wool,” would give a larger yield 
of clean wool, and a carcass of better 
mutton. In Australia the Merino that 
fills these requirements is the Wang- 
anella, and at the recent ram sales in 
Sydney this type of sheep was all the 
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rage. It is heavy wooled, large and 
hardy, in fact much on the order of 
our Rambouillet, for it was produced 
by crossing the Rambouillet on the 
Spanish Merino. 

In the United States the same trans- 
ition has been taking place among 
Merino breeders. The Rambouillet 
has come into general use throughout 
much of the country. The breeders of 
Spanish and Delaine Merinos have all 
recently changed their type of sheep 
making it smoother, larger and more 
hardy. With the Wanganella, Ram- 
bouillet and the Delaine the whole 
tendency is toward a coarser “fine 
wool.” The returns per sheep from 
such wool are much greater in the ag- 
gregate than from the small sheep with 
the extremely fine wool, even though 
the later wool brings more per pound. 
The tendency towards coarse Merino 
wool, the Australian calls it “robust 
wool,” was so pronounced at the re- 
cent ram sales in Australia that the 
sheep with the very fine wool found no 
buyers. 

Our manufacturers must understand 
that if they want the “fine wool” in the 
future they will have to pay just about 
double the present price before sheep 
men can afford to raise it. 





THE LAST STRAW. 





The country has just witnessed the 
shameful debauch of Congress trying 
to pass a $53,000,000 river and harbor 
bill at the same time it was trying to 
pass a war tax bill to raise $100,000,000 
additional revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of the government. River and 
harbor bills are looked on by about 
every one acquainted with the facts as 
merely representing so much “pork” to 
the various members of Congress. It 
has been suggested that fully 75 per 
cent of the money expended for the 
so-called improvement of rivers and 
harbors has been wasted. Ordinarily 
the public has tolerated this waste be- 
cause it paid no direct tax, and the 
country seemed to have more revenue 
than it could spend legitimately. The 
case is different now for Congress is 
levying a direct war tax which will 
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raise over $100,000,000, and we also 
have the direct tax on incomes. Those 
who pay the income tax are not com- 
plaining as long as the money is used 
in an intelligent manner. They, how- 
ever, have a right to object to any in- 
come tax if $53,000,000 of it is to be 
used to satisfy hungry members of 
Congress. 


The sad spectacle that the country 
has just witnessed should forcibly 
bring to view the necessity of a new 
deal in making appropriations for river 
and harbor improvements as well as 
for public buildings. Not another dol- 
lar should be appropriated for either 
purpose until some commission such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has passed on the various projects 
and recommended appropriations for 
them. The Congressmen or Senator 
who votes for a pork barrel appropri- 
ations under the assumption that it 
will make him stronger in his district 
must have a high regard for the intelli- 
gence of his constitutients. There is 
very little difference between the two 
leading parties when it comes to ap- 
propriations of this kind. 





COTTONSEED CAKE. 





The United States has been annually 
exporting about 500,000 ions of cotton- 
seed meal and cake to those European 
countries that are now at war. Of 
course this demand is greatly inter- 
ferred with, and, as a result, these 
products are piling up in our own coun- 
try. Last year cottonseed cake sold 
to the Idaho sheepmen at around 
$42.00 per ton, and several hundred 
thousand pounds were used even at 
these prices. We understand that this 
year cottoneed cake may be had at 
$34.00 to $36.00 per ton. Already more 
than fifty cars of cake have been sold 
to western Idaho sheepmen, and the 
prospects are that three times this 
amount will be fed in Idaho alone. 

With cottonseed cake at this price, 
every sheepman should: give it a trial 
and thus be prepared to meet the ex- 
igencies of the coming winter. The 
use of this feed is no longer an experi- 
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ment for many sheepmen used it last 
winter, and all reported most favor- 
ably upon it. 





THAT DECREASE OF SHEEP. 





In an editorial in the Journal Stock- 
man of South Omaha under date of 
September 30th, is the following: “If 
the present alarming decrease in the 
supply of sheep keeps up, it will not 
be long before the United States will 
be importing frozen mutton from Aus- 
tralia and South America.” 

On page one of the same paper un- 
der the sheep market we note the 
following: “The range on fat lambs 
was firmly at $7.00 to $7.15 and that 
on fat ewes, $4.50 to $4.60.” 

In the name of goodness does the 
Journal-Stockman think that these 
prices for sheep and lambs indicate 
any shortage? Does that paper believe 
that anywhere in the United States 
sheep and lambs can be produced at 
such prices as now prevail? If there is 
a shortage of sheep, will the Journal- 
Stockman please tell us why on the 
same day and market they reported 
choice to prime range steers at $8.00 to 
$8.60 and hogs at $8.50 to $8.80? Can 
it be that the meat of the sheep is not 
fit to eat; that there is no demand for 
it in this country when in foreign coun- 
tries sheep and lambs sell at relatively 
higher prices than beeves and hogs? 

Any unprejudiced person who will 
investigate existing sheep and lamb 
prices cannot fail to understand that 
the sheepman is not getting a square 
deal; that the prices he is receiving 
are not meeting the cost of production. 

Under existing prices any argument 
for an increase in our supply of sheep 
is mere buncombe. If the packer 
wants more sheep and lambs, he can 
get them by paying a decent price for 
them. Until he decides to do this, 
there should be no increase in our 
supply of sheep, and furthermore, there 
won't be. 





There will be no wool contracting 
at this convention because the buyer 
is not yet sure that wool is going to 
advance. 
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A Visit to West Texas 


(By J. M. JONES, College Station, Texas) 


west Texas visiting the towns of 

Coleman and San Angelo in the in- 
terests of the experiment station, and 
on this trip I gained acquaintance with 
a number of leading sheep men of the 
state. 

The directors of the Wool Growers’ 
Central Storage Company were in ses- 
sion at San Angelo and I had the pleas- 
ure of appearing before that body, out- 
lining briefly the investigational sheep 
work that the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion plans to conduct during the en- 
suing year. 

The west Texas stockmen are all 
big hearted, broad minded business 


| recently spent a few days out in 


that more cannot be grazed there this 
year. Most every stockman is eager 
to stock up a little, but at the present 
time, it is almost impossible for the 
most substantial men to borrow money 
on livestock. 

I was. very much interested in the 
Wool Growers’ Central Storage Com- 
pany, an association organized only 
five years ago in order to benefit the 
Texas wool and mohair growers. This 
association is capitalized at $100,000.00 
and the stock is fully paid.. It is con- 
trolled by a board of directors com- 
posed of thirteen men who are in the 
sheep and goat business. While the 
main object of the association is to 


the like are sold practically at cost, 
thus saving the sheepmen considerable 
time and money. The interest of the 
Wool Growers’ Central Storage Com- 
pany extends further than merely aid- 
ing in selling the wool and mohair and 
loaning money. They have had leg- 
islation enacted that has put many dol- 
lars in the stockman’s pocket. They 
were the originators of the Wolf 
Bounty Bill in Texas and through their 
efforts, the shipping rates on wool and 
mohair to Galveston were matérially 
lowered. 

The Wool Growers’ Central Storage 
Company is an association of the 
sheepmen, by the sheepmen and for 











men of the first order, representing pi- 
oneers in that western country, they 
could be nothing short of wide awake, 
aggressive men. The western part of 
Texas offers no encouragement to the 
idler or loafer. The only opportunities 
are to the long-headed, far-sighted men 
who are strong in mind and body, and 
able to withstand the various obstacles 
and discouragements that present 
themselves. 

The stockmen claim that at this time 
of year the grazing is usually very 
short in Texas, but this year, the Lord 
has surely been with them and not a 
man has enough stock to fully graze 
his pastures. Livestock out in west 
Texas are doing fine and it is a shame 


Karakule Rams in Kanees 


aid the producer of wool and mohair 
in marketing his product to the best 
advantage, it also helps him in many 
other ways. If a man wishes to bor- 
row money, the association will loan 
$1.00 per head on as many of his un- 
mortgaged sheep and goats as he 
wishes to borrow on, at a rate of 8 
per cent interest charged annually. 
The Wool Growers’ Central Stor. 
age Company handles over 2,600,000 
pounds of wool and 600,000 pounds of 
mohair annually, and due to the fair 
and courteous treatment offered the 
patrons by the association, the patron- 
age is increasing annually. Through 
the efforts of the association, wool 
sacks, paper twine, branding fluid and 





the sheepmen. It has been a great help 
to the small wool grower, as he is en- 
abled to dispose of his wool clip at 
much better advantage than formerly. 
There are men of years of experience 
in the wool business, connected with 
the warehouse in San Angelo and these 
men have a very fair knowledge of the 
amount the wool will shrink and are 
not influenced by the buyer’s estimate 
of shrinkage. It is the belief that the 
wool growers have been benefited at 
least two cents per pound by selling 
their wool through the association. 
Although the Texas sheepmen are 
situated quite a long distance from the 
wool center of the West, I hope that 
in the future the sheepmen generally, 
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will recognize the importance: of . the 
cooperation of all western sheepmen 
and by some means, become more in- 
timately associated with one another. 
Texas rightly may be classed with the 
leading sheep growing states as‘ ac- 
cording to the last census reports, there 
are over two million sheep within the 
borders of the Lone Star state. Be- 
fore the wool growers of this country 
will be able to gain their just deserves, 
they must become strongly organized 
as in organization, there is harmony 
and strength. Regardless of the po- 
litical affiliations of the sheepmen of 
this country they should all get to- 
gether. 

I would like to see a larger number 
of the Texas sheepmen become mem- 
bers of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. If possible, to arrange 
the trip I am going to attend the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ meeting next 
month for the purpose of determining 
whether or not a more intimate rela- 
tionship of Northern and Southern 
breeders can be brought about. 





REDUCED WINTER FEEDING 
BY MONEY STRINGENCY. 





The extent to which winter mutton 
finishing both: é€ast and west of the 
Missouri river, will be contracted by 
the money stringency is to a large ex- 
tent conjectural but will nevertheless 
be serious. wise yer 

Cornbelt prospects may be measured 
by the feeder movement from the cen- 
tral markets with some degree of ac- 
curacy, but this guage does not exist 
west of the “river.” 

In any case winter supply will be 
much below normal volume. Specula- 
tion as to prices is dangerous as the 
purchasing capacity of the consumer 
is an important factor and that cannot 
be determined. 

Iowa will probably be 50 per cent 
short of its last year’s supply of thin 
western stock when it goes into win- 
ter quarters. Illinois and Indiana are 
in much the same condition while 
Michigan and Ohio have bought few. 
Missouri and Kansas_ which had crop 
failures last year have taken more. 
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That Colorado will be short admits 
of no doubt. The high price of feed 
stuffs has made a big demand for al- 
falfa and growers of that product are 
taking the shortest route to market. 
Money to lay in feeders is difficult to 
get and selling hay is taking the short 
route to cash. 

Reports reaching Chicago from 
Idaho indicate that winter feeding will 
be lighter than last year. Lamb prices 
have been good attracting stuff to mar- 
ket. In the Yellowstone valley section 
of Montana a diminished winter output 
is also in prospect. 


All through September cornbelt 
feeders clamored for money regardless 
of a high interest rate, but many could 
not be accommodated. Country bank- 
ers were more interested in building 
up reserves than financing feeding op- 
erations while commission houses at 
the central markets had difficulty in 
attending to the needs of regular cus- 
tomers. 

How serious the stringency has been 
is indicated by the fact that in many 
cases feeders ordered thin stock only 
to have their drafts turned down by 
their home bankers. They ignored ab- 
normal conditions assuming that they 
could finance their buying operations 
in the usual manner. In such instances 
accommodation was usually found 
with some delay or the stock was 
turned over to others able to raise the 


“cash. Feeders who made contracts in 


the West for material to fill feed lots 
early in the season received a jolt at 
delivery time. In many instances they 
were forced to pay 8 and 10 per cent 
for money to conclude the transaction. 

An instance is related of an Illinois 
feeder who ordered a big string of 
lambs from a commission house. The 
bill was about $8,000.00 and when no 
response came an agent was sent to in- 
vestigate. He found the feeder broken 
hearted over the fact that the local 
bank had refused to take care of the 
draft and apparently on the verge of 
a physical collapse. The commission 
house took the only horn of the di- 
lemma available, financed the transac- 
tion on a 10 per cent basis and the 
feeder is now busy getting the stuff in 
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marketable condition but the incident 
is illustrative of how money stringency 
has been a handicap. 

Obviously the winter supply of both 
sheep and lambs is going to be woe- 
fully deficient and the shortage will 
show up early as few feeders left the 
central markets in July and August. 
Packers with their usual shortsight- 
edness have been slaughtering thin 
lambs all through the season and will 
pay the penalty in increased cost later 
on. A larger proportion of the west- 
ern lamb crop has gone direct to the 
shambles than ever before. 

Money stringency consequent on the 
European war has been a decided hard- 
ship to the western flockmaster. Con- 
servative estimates are that the aver- 
age September cost of lambs was 50 
@75 cents lower than would have been 
the case had feeders been able to ob- 
tain the money they needed. In that 
case they would have bought thin and 
half-fat western lambs anywhere from 
$7.50 to $8.00 per cwt. and killers 
would not have been able to sit in at 
a bargain sale, securing thousands of 
good lambs at $7.00@$7.50. It is very 
probable that it would have been an 
$8.00@$8.50 market for the killing end 
of the western crop so that growers’ 
losses can. be approximated without 
possession of mathematical proficiency. 

The winter shortage will make itself 
apparent in December and January 
unless the wiseacres of the trade are 
wrong in their reckoning and if as ex- 
pected Colorado reduces its volume 25 
to 30 per cent, packers will have hard 
picking all winter. They have made a 
harvest during August and September, 
however, as cost on the hooks was low 
compared with what the stuff cost the 
consumer. 

Viewed from any angle the war has 
been a disadvantage to the western 
flockmaster, but when difficulty in get- 
ting money is considered, the feeder 
market has done a very creditable 
stunt. The regretable feature is that 
so many half-fat western lambs went 
direct to the shambles. 





Be in Salt Lake City November 12, 
13 and 14. 
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September at the Sheep Markets 


EW sets of high records were 
N pasted up in the sheep house dur- 

ing September, but it was a 
flighty, unstable market that kept all 
interested guessing. The mid-month 
performance was spectacular, but the 
price pyramid then erected proved top 
heavy and when the meritable glut ma. 
terialized a crash was heard. The fin- 
ish was in much the same demoralized 
condition as that of August. 

Nevertheless, some notable market 
history was made, both as concerns 
sheep and lambs. The aviation stum 
was done at the middle of the month 
when $9.00 was paid for native lambs 
and $8.90 for the best Idahos that hap- 
pened to be on the market. As the 
previous September record on lambs 
was $8.25 the spectacular character of 
this performance will be recognized. 
Range sheep scored at $6.25, which 
was 20 cents above the previous Sep- 
tember top, yearlings made $7.00 and 
might have earned 50 cents more had 
the right kind been present while fat 
Montana ews sold at $5.85, andl na- 
tives at $5.75. 
taken out at $7.70, wethers at $5.60 
and yearlings at $6.45, while two-year 
old breeding ewes realized $6.25 and 
aged ewes at $5.00 were merely good 
feeders. 

The break from the mid-month high 
spot until the close was due to several 
factors, injudicious loading in the 
West, a stringent money market, in- 
dustrial depression, especially along 
the Atlantic seaboard and a fickle 
dressed. market being. the principai 
bearish factors. Had supply been bet- 
ter distributed, prices would undoubt- 
edly have averaged higher, although 
the spectacular phases would have 
been missing. A disadvantage to the 
selling side was the fact that on the 
bulge retail prices were marked up, but 
the subsequent break failed to miti- 
gate the condition of the consumer. 

At the beginning of the month, trade 
was recovering from the effect of the 
August slump, but recuperation was 
rapid, the first week witnessing ad- 


Feeding lambs were | 


(By Our Correspondent) 
vances of 25@50 cents on killing 
grades, while feeders gained 25@35 
cents. The Labor Day holiday at Chi- 
cago .reduced supply that week and 
gave salesmen a chance to repair dam- 
age done previously. Six western 
markets received 331,000 the first week 
of September, against 377,000 a year 
ago, only Omaha and Kansas City 
The second week wit- 
nessed further appreciation, fat classes 
gaining 35@50 cents and feeders 10@ 
15 cents. Thousands of Idaho lambs 
went over the scales that week at $8.25 
(@$8.40 and so hard pushed were kill- 
ers to get a material to supply trade 
that they paid $7.50 for lambs that 
feeders. Idaho 


showing gains. 


were good 


merely 





Registered Rambouillet owned by Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Co., Oregon 


yearlings averaging 93 pounds made 
$6.40 with aged ewes and wethers in 
the same string at $5.40@$5.80. At 
that stage the East was calling for 
product and every day’s buying was 
a scramble. 

The third week saw a top heavy 
set of prices topple over with a crash. 
At the finish of. that week western 
lambs has lost 35@60 cents and na- 
tives 50@75 cents measuring from the 
high spot. Wethers got the short end 
of the break, owing to scarcity, but 
native ewes depreciated to the extent 
of half a dollar. The summit of the 
boom was attained on Wednesday, 
September 16th and from that session 


until the end of the month prices slid 


down as though the skids had been 


lubricated for the occasion, and it was 
merely a prelude to further demorali- 
zation. Eastern markets went to 
pieces simultaneously and at the close 
$8.25 was the limit on such lambs as 
made $9.00 on the high spot. A $7.70 
top was made on feeding lambs that 
week but $7.50 took the best at the 
close. 

The fourth week recorded further 
depreciation, ranging from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per cwt. on lambs, while: sheep 
lost 15@20 cents and fat ewes declined 
40@50 cents. Compared with the high 


spot fat lambs were about $1.25 per 


cwt. lower, fat yearlings 75 cents @ 
$1.00 lower, fat wethers 35@50 cents 
lower, and fat ewes 75 cents @$1.00 
lower. It was a ront for the selling 
side and during the last three days of 
the month, buyers did practically as 
they desired, $7.65 stopping the best 
western lambs while the bulk. soldat 
$7.20@$7.50 with natives largely at 
$6.75@$7.25. The common price for 
fat western sheep dropped to $5.65 and 
ewes sold largely at $4.50@$4.85. 

Closing prices ranged from 50 cents 
lower on wethers and feeding lambs up 
to $1.00 lower on fat ewes and from 
$1.25@$1.50 lower on good to besf fat 
lambs than the month’s high spot, 
bucky natives being off more, but noth- 
ing was selling more than 25. cents 
lower at the finish than at the close of 
August ana wether sheep closed 15@ 
25 cents higher than at that time. 

As compared with September, 1913, 
the month produced a $1.10 higher 
lamb top, a 60 cents higher . feeder 
lamb top, a $1.30 higher fat sheep, a 
95 cents higher feeder sheep top, a 
70 cents higher top on feeding yearl- 
ings and a $1.25 higher top on fat 
yearlings. The September, 1914, -av- 
erage price for fat lambs, figured at 
$7.75 was 70 cents above the average 
for September, 1913, and the month’s 
sheep average, $5.30 was $1.00 above 
a year ago. 

July, August and September figures 
on the range sheep and lamb move- 


ment to Chicago, excluding direct 
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stock to packers, are herewith shown. 
The figures are in double decked ship- 








ments, compiled from tabulations made 
by the Chicago Live Stock World: 

1914 1913 1912 

RSE oe oc Bs 0 wih aes 609 475 605 

IE ick vee tecce 918 1,082 1,181 

September. ......... 1,864 2,477 1,759 

Po, ori u's by, sha 3,391 4,034 3,545 


Weekly average prices follow: 
Week Ending— Sheep Lambs 


GOONS TO isiv ce Waees chee 5.50 7.95 
PEE a, a Sc Se kb ee 5.40 7.70 
NN se 5.50 7.65 
BOMIOET B85 ab iaikee-0% ¢s dimwue ss 5.50 7.65 
UIE, Se. iw ceeds veces 5.50 7.55 
UPUREA, ctecdn Vice Seeee 5.45 7.50 
WOUGUOEy) Bix... ase ies, ot 5.55 7.55 
IE SED ng akin ch cp ec c> 5.95 7.80 
MESON osc ide cée ce ee Chee 5.80 7.55 
Gene Ui 4s. Busastasck.. 5.80 7.60 
NCR ks pica sec oeoans cob 5.85 7.50 
EE I Bika aie wiph etc t's weiere ie 6.15 7.90 
BS BES, ante e pees Ie 8! 6.20 7.50 
PR ME RDS bc nooie BERG Hohn vin 6.25 7.35 
EE SE 6 Saas 6 & bee BeOS Ws oleh s 6.20 7.50 
WE ED Seed sds bye RPA Ow ela 5.95 7.40 
PT EY wi ndsa'c arviphh'e Bie dois dees Sous 5.55 6.90 
MES ag obo ci Maen tam «ot 5.60 7.50 
SU I won 0 6c ORS sec cman 5.75 8.20 
PN a in. wcpcietat byes oralaiws @ are 5.85 8.30 
Dy sb» alos Caelak be 3S 5.45 7.70 
MON os ces SR Ne Sv 5.45 8.05 
NE TEM shld bic bs mcdieis ws Ne eh 5.10 8.00 
ERIE RPS ORS pe etna 5.50 7.90 
PEs ooo oc oe eohue gp kts cae 5.40 7.50 
UNE BOO Sis s fearuidbiv ew selus Gn ec 5.20 8.55 
PED 6 Gas. kb 2 ws ase 0 c-o%'w's 5.60 9.00 
EEE UG a Sis Soo Deke wnns wu eee 5.40 8.50 
PORN TR Sa a Foe ed Sete 5.15 7.80 
GTA is 5 ale Shaina 6: supers. 6 5.25 7.85 
SE TO aa oC la-aty a ShOa oe we ois ok 5.55 8.05 
BERG TG Sis eS eee 5.75 8.30 
ON IS 6c Sate ony « Kk ares 5.50 8.20 
MEME oo. 2 ive Cac dwhscccces 5.25 7.55 
September 5 ............... 5.05 7.35 
Geptember 12 o.4 6s c ce ccsss 5.40 7.80 
I BO oc eico en wetec es 5.50 8.40 
September 26 ............... 5.20 7.55 
Monthly average prices follow: 

Sheep 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
January ...$5.40 $5.30 $4.25 $4.10 $5.85 
February .. 5.65 5.85 410 4.15 6.50 
March ..... 5.90 630 5.30 4.70 7.60 
April ..:..... 6.10 6.45 5.90 4.20 7.60 
war ti55.. 5.30 495 440 3.80 5.10 
Pi Eee 9 eae 5.30 455 435 3.95 4.20 
August .... 5.50 4.40 4.00 3.50 4.20 
Septembe 5.30 430 415 3.75 4.25 
‘Lambs 

January 7.7 855 650 6.20 8.30 
February 760 855 620 6.05 8.65 
March ..... 7.65 8.00 730 610 9.40 
P| 7.40 8.40 7.80 5.50 9.10 
\ RP 790 755 830 5.80 8.40 
June ....... 7.30 6.80 6.80 6.10 7.60 
SRIF <i e wrectd i 8.30 7.50 7.256 6.30 7.19 
August .... 8.00 7.30 685 6.55 &.70 
September . 7.75 7.05 6.95 5.70 6.80 

Monthly top prices follow: 

Sheep 1014 1913 1912 1911 1910 
January $6.30 $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 
February .. 6.50 7.00 5.00 485 7.85 
March ..... 7.00 750 650 5.60 9.380 
April ...... 7.20 7.90 8.00 5.25 8.50 
MO wc Saces 6.50 6.85 8.00 5.60 ~ 7.75 
Jaume). is 6.50 6.19 6.00 4.70 6.25 
. Sees 6.10 5.40 5.50 5.25 5.00 
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August . 6<10 5.00 485 4.00 4.65 
September . 6.20 490 480 4.50 4.85 
Lambs 

January . 840 950 7.40 6.65 9.10 
February .. 8.10 9.25 715 6.50 9.40 
March ..... 850 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 
pa 8.60 9.35 10.40 6.60 10.25 
ME oie eng ve 9.50 8.80 10.60 7.85 9.40 
POM. Soca 960 8.00 9.26 7.65 9.10 
Ge kok cae 9.35 8.70 8.25 7.55. 8.60 
August - 9.00 8.2 7.85 7.40 7.15 
September . 9.00 7.90 7.75 6.40 17.40 





SHEEP IN WYOMING. 





Lambs are pretty well sold here at 
$5.35 to $5.50 per cwt., and we have 
heard of some in the southern part of 
the state bringing as high as six cents. 

The Wyoming State Fair is just clos- 
ing with the best show and largest 
crowds in its history. The sheep show 
was not large but of good quality. 
Rambouillets, Delaines and Oxfords 
made the best showing. 

ROSCOE WOOD, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 





SHEEPBREEDING. 





(A paper read by Mr. W. Perry Well- 
ington, New Zealand.) 

To establish and maintain at a high 
standard a flock of stud sheep several 
conditions are essential. Selection and 
methods of breeding must be on good 
lines, and the soil must be of a nature 
to grow feed which will produce bone, 
flesh and wool of the quantity and 
quality required. Climate also, is im- 
portant; sheep, as a rule, do not thrive 
well in a wet climate, nor do long- 
woolled sheep appear to be a success in 
a very hot climate. 

Methods of Breeding. 

From experience gained by thirty 
years’ breeding of stud Lincoln sheep, 
in New Zealand, I feel sure that suc- 
cess cannot be attained by using a large 
proportion of outside blood. It used 
to be quite the fashion to go to the 
South Island for stud Lincoln rams— 
for several years I used no others. 
These sires looked all right, but the 
progeny did not come up to the same 
standard, more particularly in the wool 
—it was finer and softer. Then I tried 
sires from Hawke’s Bay. The results 
were better, but a number of the pro- 
geny would be coarse and harsh in 
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the wool. Later I got one or two sires 
from the Whenuakura flock, the gets 
from which were very satisfactory 
About this time I started to use sires 
bred on the place with far better re- 
sults. The great difficulty in the mat- 
ter is to get enough good strains to 
carry on with; not having enough, my 
practice in the last few years has been 
to purchase a ram, try him with a few 
ewes, and, if satisfactory, to use the 
half-bloods in the flock. To buy a few 
éwes and breed them to one of the 
home sires is another good method of 
introducing a change of blood. It is a 
safe plan to have a new sire testing 
each year, as one is lucky if he can 
get one strain out of every three which 
will be worth introducing to the flock. 

I am a strong believer in close in- 
breeding with a few individuals. One 
such cross did more for my flock than 
all the other matings put together. If 
I can get one or two females and a 
male of a type I wish to set, let them 
be ever so nearly related, I use them 
together, provided there is no leading 
fault in the strain (a condition not easy 
to procure). It is not wise, I think, to 
go further than the one cross with the 
close inbreeding. 

Line breeding with a number of 
strains is, I feel sure, the best method, 
provided the land will keep up the bone 
and constitution. There has been no 
imported blood used, as far as I know, 
in the principal Lincoln flocks of the 
North Island for many years. I brought 
a ram from Victoria two years ago, 
but he changed so much for the worse 
that I did not use him. I also brought 
out a ram and a ewe from England 
last year, but it will take a year or two 
to test the wisdom or otherwise of the 
experiment. 

The Lincoln-sheep breeders in Eng- 
land seem to use sires from other flocks 
to a large extent. It was quite a sur- 
prise to me to see the pedigrees of the 
late Mr. Dudding’s flock; there were 
only a very few that were line-bred 
for any length of time. The same ap- 
plied to other flocks which I inspected. 
The Lincoln flocks are very much of 
one type all through. 

The flock of Romneys belonging to 
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Mr. Quested, which is taking the lead 
in the show-ring and sales, is mostly 
line-bred, and I did not see an outside 
tam on the farm. Another good flock, 
belonging to Mr. Finn, is also line-bred, 
and has been for many years, very lit- 
tle outside blood being introduced. 

The fact of there being so many dis- 
tinct breeds of sheep in England, and 
most of them being almost confined to 
the county which they are named af- 
ter, is very interesting. It proves that 
to successfully establish and maintain 
a type of animal it is not necessary to 
go far afield to get changes of blood; 
but, on the contrary, the nearer home 
you get a change the less risk there 
is of varying the type. This applies, 
perhaps, more to wool, the climate and 
soil having such a wonderful effect on 
it. In this respect a large flockmaster 
has a very much better opportunity of 
being successful than a small one—it 
gives so much more scope for outcross- 
ing. We have good examples of this 
in the splendid flocks of Merino sheep 
in Australia, bred on the same station 
for many years without a change of 
blood. 

Comparing the English sheep with 
New Zealand sheep, the former have 
more bone, constitution, and vigor, but 
the New Zealand animal has a far more 
attractive wool and a greater quantity 
of it. 


Effect of Soil. 

The soil is a most important factor 
in sheep-breeding, and it is a very in- 
teresting subject to note the effect that 
different soils have on sheep. The soils 
of New Zealand vary a great deal, and 
most of them are in a natural condi- 
tion. It is very different in England, 
where the soil has been manured and 
limed to obtain the best results. In the 
Wairarapa there are four varieties of 
soils which predominate—viz., alluvial 
deposit, clay, clay with shingle and 
limestone formation. From what I 
have observed, the alluvial soil grows 
an attractive wool with plenty of sil- 
ver lustre, but does not produce a great 
quantity of wool; the bone also shows 
quality, but if a flock were bred with- 
in itself on this land it would lose sub- 
Stance and go back. The limestone 
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hills of the Wairarapa are renowned 
for the good sheep they grow. One 
sees fine mobs of robust, strong-boned 
sheep coming from these hill-pastures, 
but they have a different style of wool 
from those grazed on the clay and 
shingle plains. The wool grown on the 
limestone has a firmer feel, but not a 
great deal of lustre; the locks are 
smaller, and, though there is a fair 
amount of curl, it is difficult to produce 
a showy fleece on such country. 

The district where my farm is situat- 
ed is called the Taratahi, which used 
to have a repdtation for clay, stones 
and rabbits; and now, within a radius 
of about five miles, there are ten stud- 
sheep breeders, most of whom enjoy 
more than the ordinary success in the 
show and sale rings. The land is either 
of a clay nature or clay with shingle. 
My early experience in breeding Lin- 
coln sheep was that it was very difficult 
to produce a first-class animal; the 
frame was loosely put together, with 
a want of flesh. It was easy to pro- 
duce plenty of wool, but there was a 
want of curl and always a whiteness 
on the outside; in fact, there was some- 
thing wanting all round. Better re- 
sults were obtained by the use of bone- 
dust and superphosphate in growing 
turnips and rape for young stock. This 
also had a marked effect on the pas- 
tures: it caused a greater bulk to grow 
than formerly, but there was very lit- 
tle growth in the winter-time, and the 
coarser grasses predominated. Under 
these conditions the sheep thrived bet- 
ter than they had done previous to the 
manuring, but since the advent of basic 
slag there has been a very marked 
change. The improvement of the pas- 
ture is very noticeable, the better 
grasses and clovers predominating now 
where Yorkshire fog thrived before; 
but a further improvement can be 
made with an addition of lime. I have 
used enough lime to prove that on 
soils of a clay nature, such as minc is, 
it pays to dress with a ton of lime per 
acre in conjunction with slag and other 
manure. The effect on the sheep de- 
pastured on the land which has been 
top-dressed with basic slag is the pro- 
duction of firmer bone, a lot more flesh, 
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and the sheep seem far more vigorous; 
the wool is firmer, shorter in the curl, 
and carries the yolk right ‘to the tip. 
The result of using lime has made a 
decided increase in the bone of the ani- 
mal, and already a change has to be 
made in the selection of sires on ac- 
count of the wool being inclined to 
grow on the strong side. 

The tendency of my sheep in the past 
has been to run to wool at the expense 
of the frame, and I have bred Lincolns, 
English Leicesters, and Romneys with 
the same result. But with the free 
use of basic slag and lime I feel sure 
that the proper balance of nature will 
more easily be maintained. 

I was on several farms in Kent, Eng 
land, where some of the best Romneys 
are bred. That of Mr. A..Finn is on 
alluvial marsh land. This flock show- 
ed the same lustre in the wool as that 
produced on the alluvial land in this 
country, but the sheep have more flesh 
and bone. The flock belonging to Mr. 
Quested is bred on the chalky downs 
near Folkestone. These sheep show 
very plainly that the soil they graze 
on suits them. They are good-boned, 
even-fleshed, robust sheep, with a very 
even, useful wool. It is very. €asily 
seen by any one who has studied this 
question that these sheep are running 
on land with a sufficiency of lime in it. 
There are several farms I visited with 
a soil of a light-loam nature; the sheep 
on these farms showed a want of sub- 
stance and constitution both in the 
frame and wool. Another farm was of 
heavy clay, but it had been dressed with 
chalk, as there were pieces showing on 
the surface; the sheep had wool more 
like that grown in my own district than 
any I saw in Kent, but they had not 
as much flesh and bone as some of the 
other flocks. : 

The Lincoln-sheep breeders in 
Englands seem to try to grow 
their sheep as big as they can 
get them, and no doubt they have 
some, fine animals ; they are much more 
uniform than the Romneys, but in get- 
ting size they have also got long legs— 
so much so that they are of very little 
use to New Zealand breeders, There 
is no doubt about their constitution— 
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“THE DIFFERENCE”, AS EXPLAINED BY “A SHIPPER” SEE COPY OF LETTER BELOW | :. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 21st, 1913. 
The Knollin Sheep Commission Co., C 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sirs: ‘ 
| just returned today and on arrival found your account of sales of six cars of lambs sold P % 
by you, which is very satisfactory. I see by checking up, your returns show $394.00 more than the six a 
cars of the same lambs that I had on the market the same day, these being the same lambs as the ones Nat 
you handled. | F to s 
I want to thank you for your interest in making such a creditable showing over the others. we 
Thanking you, I beg to remain sure 
Yours truly, ht 
A. S. ERICKSON. a 
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Chicago. Fore 
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to Chicago. 
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they look as strong as donkeys, and the 
wool is of a finer fibre than that pro- 
duced in New Zealand, but much less 
of it. The flocks I saw, with one ex- 
ception, were bred on chalk land; the 
exception being the late Mr. Dudding’s 
home farm, which I was told was of 
sandstone-clay formation, and I noticed 
that the sheep did not show the bone 
which some of the other flocks did, but 
their wool was of a far more attractive 
character. 





CONDITIONS IN COLORADO. 





I am subscribing to many papers and 
periodicals, but have no doubt as to 
which gives me the greatest amount 
of value for the subscription price. The 
National Wool Grower is a great boon 
to sheepmen all over this country, and 
we all ought to boost it, and I am 
sure we will. 

In this part of Colorado, ie., South 
Park, we have come to the end of a 
generally successful sheep year, and 
the increase of herds is satisfactory 
and of unusually good quality, owing 
to an abundance of feed on summer and 
Winter ranges. 

Like all other sheepmen, we have 
dur troubles with labor, living expenses 
and loss, and the greatest of these is 
loss from coyotes. We have flocks o1 
Sheep and flocks of coyotes, and I can 
feport with emphasis that the increase 
in the coyote flocks is large and of the 
isual good quality. Our loss from 
coyotes is particularly noticeable 
oh our summer ranges on _ the 
Forest Reserve, where coyotes are very 
fumerous and where we lose about 10 
per cent of our lambs, owing to the 
fact that we are not allowed to build 
corrals on the Reserve to protect our 
herds. 

Another trouble which we have and 
Which is responsible for a great loss in 
the lamb crop, is a sickness which 
Overtakes our largest lambs during or 
immediately after the lambing season. 








i has symptoms very similar to 
"Black-leg” in cattle. A lamb will be 
rhe well in the morning; late: 
pits day it begins to stiffen up in its 
out quarters and lags behind the 
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bunch, and usually within six hours 
it is unable to travel at all and finally 
falls over and dies. This nearly al- 
ways works out in a day. Examination 
after death has shown us that the blood 
apparently stagnated in the front qua- 
ters and is dark in color. Also we have 
found dirt or earth in the stomach 
which has led us to suppose that 
through a craving for salt, the lambs 
eat alkali dirt and that this causes con- 
stipation. We feed plenty of salt to 
our herds at all times, but the lambs 
do not seem to eat it as they should 
and this is a difficulty which is hard to 
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over come. If readers of the Wool 
Grower have had similar experi- 
ence, it would be of great help to this 
locality to know how they have handled 
the matter as this trouble is respon- 
sible for a loss of over 500 lambs an- 
nually here. This sickness does not 
appear to be “anthrax” as it is not in- 
fectious and only affects lambs. I 
hope I have not gone into this matter 
at too great length, but it is of great 
interest to me. 

Everybody in these parts is confident 
of the future in the sheep business, and 
we are stocking up to the full extent 








Bucks For Sale 








grade bucks. 


bucks. 


grade ewes. 
Prices reasonable. 


J. E. MORSE, by 


500 head one and ‘two-year-old Hampshire 
100 head one and two-year-old Shropshire 


500 head Hampshire grade lambs. 


These sheep are bred from registered sires and very high 
Range bred and a good kind for service. 


Call on or address— 


Dillon, Montana 




















COFFIN & 


Before Disposing of Your Wool, Phone or Write 


Wool Merchants 





GILMORE 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








PHILADELPHIA, =: 


Large Handlers of Western Wools 


PA. 






Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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of the range. There are other points 

which I would like to mention, but I 

fear I have already written too much. 
LIONEL J. LIVESEY, 

Garo, Colorado. 





HIGH PRICED RANGE RAMS. 





At the Utah State Fair the Walnut 
Hall Farm of Donerail, Kentucky, 
sold eleven head of imported Hamp- 
shire ram lambs to C. W. Morgan of 
Nephi, Utah, and ten head of the same 
kind of lambs. to J. W. Clyde of He- 
ber, Utah. We have no exact informa- 
tion as to the price paid for these 
rams, but we understand that it was 
$50.00 per head. All of these rams are 
imported from Great Britain and were 














RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
FOR SALE 


60 head of thorough bred Rambouil- 
let Rams for sale. One to three years 
old; large boned and heavy shearers. 


For Information inquire of 
A. W. WHITTEN, Blackfoot, Idaho 


—_—~= 
— — 


LINCOLNS © COTSWOLDS 


We have for sale 150 yearling I 
Lincoln Rams and 150 yearling 
Cotswold Rams, also a few cars 


of Ram Lambs. 160 of these 


























rams are fit to head the best 
stud flocks. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
Denfield, = Ontario, Canada 
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purchased there at the ram sale last 
spring. No doubt this is about as high 
a price as has been paid in recent years 
for ram lambs to be used on the range. 
These rams will be bred to crossbred 
ewes for the production of market 
lambs. The spirit evinced by these 
Utah breeders could well be emulated 
by many others. However, we want tc 
say to the packers right now, that $50- 
rams on the range are not the kind 
that produce fat lambs at the prices 
which have been paid during the latter 
part of September of this year. 





The best convention the National 
Wool Growers’ Association ever held 
was last year. Maybe this was because 
it was the fiftieth convention. We 
think, however, that our fifty+first con- 
vention will be just as good. 





LOSSES FROM COYOTES. 





In the July number of your valued 
sheep paper, the article on the coyote 
and its relation to loss of lambs, inter- 
ested me. sufficiently to inspire me to 
give my experience which, in the 
main, is not very dissimilar to Mr, 
Sproat’s statements. I claim that the 
loss of lambs from coyotes is less on 
the Forest Reserve during the grazing 
season than for the same length of 
time during any other season. A trail 
such as Mr. Sproat’s district is subject 
to where as many as a dozen lambs 
may and do drop out at a single mov- 
ing, is of common occurrance and may 
account for the greater part of the loss 
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of lambs blamed on the forest season. 

Then again, should you not keep ab- 
solute track of each sickly, weak or in- 
jured ewe after sheep leave the shearing 
pens, they will drop out and invariab- 
ly have one or more lambs with them. 
I have received many a report that a 
sickly ewe was seen at a certain place 
accompanied by a_ bunch of lambs. 
And unless a man can get to that place 
in a short time, they will drift off the 
beaten trail, and the coyotes invariab- 
ly kill them. 

Again, most bands have some wise 
headstrong ewes, which knowing their 
country and where they are heading 
for, will pull out from the moving 
band and get to some distant point 
ahead of the band by several days, tak- 
ing along some lambs they don’t own. 
I had two instances of this happen 
in my own experience. In the first in- 
stance there were two ewes and nine 
lambs, and three were found dead on 
the trail killed by coyotes, In the other 
instance there were one ewe and five 
lambs. They were ahead six days and 
two days respectively. So I believe 
the coyote, who by the way is no friend 
of mine, is blamed for all the concrete 
loss. 

From close observation on loss of 
lambs and its causes, I am 
vinced that negligence on the herders’ 
part contributes in a measure to this 
loss. Also the old Merino blood has 
been largely mixed with the 
mutton breeds so that the 
band of sheep is a conglomerate of 
slow sheep, fast sheep and wanderers. 
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a heavy fleece. 


2500 COTSWOLD RAMS 


We offer for this season's trade 1100 yearling rams 
and 1400 ram lambs. 
Cotswold Ewes at reasonable price. 
of sheep, range raised at an altitude of 6000 to 10000 feet 
under the most favorable range conditions. 

They are the right type for range use, being the blocky, 
hardy kind and have been very carefully bred to produce 


AFTON LIVE STOCK CO. 


AFTON, WYOMING 


Would also sell 1000 Registered 
All are a beautiful lot 
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made it 
necessary for a herder to keep his en- 


This mixing of blood has 
tire herd under his eye all the time, 
particularly during lambing when one 
ol these ewes will drift from her bunch 
to another, often stringing many twin 
lambs with her. The same applies to 
the summer range. Most of the her- 
ders put in all the dark hours in sleep 
and as many as eight hours loafing at 
camp. This is permitted on the theory 
that if he is at camp he is not raising 
cain with his sheep; consequently they 
I find that if a 
man cannot be trusted to put in all his 
time with his sheep and keep them 
doing well, he ought not to be kept on 
the job. How can he tell when an old 
wise biddy has gone prospecting with 


must be doing well. 


a bunch tagging her? 

Then again we have encountered the 
mystery of marked lambs six weeks 
old and thriving, dying over night with 
only some stomach as the 
This also I have suc- 
cessfully headed off. 


swelling 
visible cause. 

Coyotes have been fought with 
enough powder, lead and coal oil at a 
cost which would be sufficient to pay 
off the national debt. While the coy- 
ote will surely be with us for a long 
time, yet I have cut my loss of lambs 
from that cause, 75 per cent in the past 
seven years, with a crude home-made 
apparatus I use which displace the old- 
style lantern at a lower cost. It is as 
efficient in the day time as at night. It 
can be trusted to be on the job where 
crdinary lambing help cannot be. The 
man whose idea this is informed me re- 
cently that he has improved the inven- 
tion in the way of utility so that it is 
now as convenient to handle as a lan- 
tern and does the work effectively, a 
thing which the lantern never did. Our 
old barn contains many of the. so-called 
mechanical night herders which were 
ineffective, and I hope to see my 
friend’s “Sheep-Guard” in our hard- 
ware stores soon. He has the propo- 
sition in the hands of his patent attor- 
neys, and an eastern lantern manufac- 
turer and hopes to have samples and 
demonstrators to meet the sheepmen 
at the National conference in 
city. 


your 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 
cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

















Phone 3831 North Salt Lake 

















HEBER LAND AND LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Main Office 326 Vermont Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. E. AUSTIN, General Manager 


COTSWOLD THOROUGH-BREDS 


Breeders and Sellers of the very best grade of thorough-bred Cotswold 
Rams, as well as owners of large tracts of spring, summer ahd’ winter 
ranges in Wyoming, well stocked with high grade range sheep. 






















BREEDING EWES FOR SALE 


We have 4000 ewes for sale for Oct. ist delivery— 
2300 two-year-olds; 500 yearlings; 800 three-year-olds and 400 four- 
year-olds. Price $5.00 per head F. O. B. Choteau, Mont. ‘Will not 


sell any class separate. 


This is an excellent bunch of one-half blood Cotswold and 


Merino ewes. 


MALONE & TRUCHOT, Choteau or Agawam, Mont. 














A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States ° 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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| FOR SALE 
/HAMPSHIRES 


150 Ram Lambs 
250 Rams, Is and 2s 
3,000 Ewes, 2 to 5 years 


2,000 Lambs 


These are high grade Hampshire 
Range Sheep. There are 
none better 


Wnte A.L. Stone 
DILLON, MONTANA 


—~——~- 


























Bought 


SHEEP aiscia 


RANGE LANDS ALSO HANDLED 
Arthur A. Callister 


Melatyre Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
ee 


HIGH GRADE 
HAMPSHIRE 
BUCK LAMBS 


FOR SALE at Beaverhead 
Ranch near Dillon. Heavy, 
blocky, well marked fellows 
---just the kind to put a good 
mutton strain into your 
bands. Write us early as the 
supply is limited. 


BEAVERHEAD RANCH GOMPANY 


























Ranch at APEX, MONTANA 
Office at HELENA, MONTANA 
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The crux of the whole matter of loss 
of lambs and ewes in winter lays with 
the coyote and the untrained, don’t- 
care, short-job herder. The coyote is 
a bad citizen and as such should be 
gotten rid of. Allowing that coyotes 
can be partially curtailed in their de- 
structive operations, the day is here 
when the sheepmen must encourage 
young men to take to herding as to a 
trade, promote on merit and make the 
herding and management a stable 
trade in which the disorganizing riff- 
raff workmen should have no part. 
Enough ignorance in regard to sheep 
exists in the ranks of owners without 
utilizing that of workmen. 

The sheep business in the main is 
the backbone which furnishes the 
wherewithal that keeps the Forest De- 
partment in existence. The grazing 
fees or tax, as that is what it amounts 
to, are undoubtedly too heavy for the 
good of the business, and, if a goodly 
portion of this revenue was expended 
on coyote extermination during the 
winter, an appreciable difference of 
credit and profit would accrue to the 
sheepmen and the department. The 
department could do this themselves 
by retaining their summer guards the 
year round and have them poison and 
trap in and within a radius of three 
miles of the forest. It is well known 
that mountain coyotes do not migrate 
and many could be destroyed in this 
manner. 

Should this meet with your appre- 
ciation, I will come again on many 
other subjects relative to the wool and 
mutton growing industry on which 
I hold views which vary from many 
commonly asserted. 

J. B. GARDNER, 
Idaho. 





HIGH SEPTEMBER PRICES 
‘PROVOKED REMINISENCE. 





When the sheep market was engaged 
in a stunt about the middle of Sep- 
tember, trade veterans ransacked the 
storehouse of their memories and there 
was much rehashing of what happened 
“back in Cleveland’s time.” 

A buyer when asked $7.75 for a pen 
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of feeding lambs responded with: 
“Why I bought that kind at 60 cents 
per cwt. in 1896 just after the Wilson 
bill became effective. The same year 
I paid $1.10 for as choice a flock of 
yearling wethers as ever crossed the 
Missouri river. At that time 
feeding ewes, you fellows now ask $4.75 
@$5.50 for, were kicking around by the 
thousands at 75 cents per cwt. and no 
bids. I remember. that fall a young 
fellow got in from Montana with a 
string of choice young western ewes 
for which I bid $2.00 per cwt. I got 
them and was surprised when he asked 
if I would take as many more at the 
same money if he wired to have them 
loaded at once.” 


Qt od 





CHARGE FOR SANDING CARS. 





In the state of California the rail- 
roads make a charge for sanding single 
deck cars of fifty cents and for double 
deck cars one dollar. Now the rail. 
roads have asked the State Railway 
Commission of that state to allow them 
to increase the charge for sanding 
single decks to one dollar and two dol- 
lars for double decks. Any charge for 
sanding cars is merely an imposition on 
the shipper, and to charge two dollars 
ior sanding a double deck car would 
be intolerable. In the hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently held in Denver, a prominent 
official of one of the largest railroads 
testified that the actual cost to the rail- 
road of sanding cars was ten cent per 
deck. No doubt this would fully cover 
the cost and is too small to be added 
to any rate. The National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association has made a protest to 
the California Railway Commission 
against allowing this increased charge 





OMAHA’S HEAVY SUPPLY. 





During the first nine month’s of the 
current year, Omaha received 2,195,- 
200 sheep and lambs, a gain of 74,229 
over the corresponding period last year 
The September run was 564,918 against 
740,242 a year ago. 





Remember the reduced rates. 
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ALLENS BUY HAMPSHIRES. 





At the Utah State Fair the Walnut 
Hall Farms of Donerail, Ky., show- 
ed a very fancy pen of Hampshire ewes 
that they had imported from Engand. 
At the close of the fair Allen Brothers 
of Draper, Utah, purchased this pen of 
ewes to add to their present flock of 
Hampshires. Last year Mr. J. R. Allen 
went back east during the show season 
and bought about 100 head of very 
choice Hampshire ewes, and a ram 
that won at the International. They 
propose to establish a very select flock 
of Hampshires. 





EXTRA GOOD LINCOLNS. 





At the Utah State Fair Thomas Aus: 
tin of Salt Lake City, Utah, purchased 
from R. S. Robson of Denfield, On- 
tario, Canada, ten head of registered 
yearling Lincoln rams. This is a 
mighty choice lot of rams, probably as 
good as ever came into the west. Mr. 
Austin paid a high price for them and 
will send them to Blackfoot, Idaho, to 
breed to his Lincoln ewes. For many 
years Mr. Austin has been using real 
choice Lincoln rams and has become 
much enamored with the breed. 





A sheepman who stopped at the of- 
fice recently advised us that already 
many sheepmen from Nevada had ar- 
ranged to attend the annual meeting 
of the National. 
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CALIFORNIA BOUNTIES. 





In California the bounties on wild 
animals are paid by the several coun- 
ties, except the state game department 
pays bounties on cougars. Last yea1 
the total amount of bounties paid by 
the several counties amounted to $37,- 
424.61. The state game warden also 
paid $20.00 bounties on 260 cougars 
which total $5,200.00. Thus the total 
bounty paid on wild animals in Cali- 
fornia last year was $42,624.61. 





GOOD SHEEP BULLETIN. 





Recently there has come from the 
pen of Professor Coffey of the Illinois 
Experiment Station at Urbana, Illin- 
ois, Bulletin No. 167, which we consid- 
er one of the most useful publications 
issued by any of these stations. In 
this bulletin Professor Coffey deals 
with the influence that shearing may 
have upon lambs in the feed lots; also 
the relative value of ewe and wether 
lambs for feeding purposes. Professor 
Coffey is one of the most practical 
sheepmen connected with any of this 
experiment work. Our sheep feeders 
will do well to obtain and read this 
publication. 





We have secured a very excellent at- 
torney to read a paper on various prac- 
tices in connection with the shipment 
of sheep. This paper will save money 
to all who hear it. 
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FOR SALE | 








A 4-MONTH HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMB 
Regestered Hampshire Rams and Ram Lambs. Also 
ene-half and three-quarten Hamps crossed om 
Rambouillets. 


A. W. RUCKER, 


R. F. D. Mt. Morrison, Colo. 




















LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 


| have had a lifetime experience in 
breeding and selling livestock. Have 
conducted more sheep sales in west- 
ern states than any other auctioneer. 
if you are considering any kind of 
a public sale | shall be glad to hear 
from you. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN 
MILFORD CENTER, - 









OHIO 
































Wessrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
baying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofat ae this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
~~ other method. 

e live in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of thisfavorite 
breed to the best advantage. 

















| EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM 


to this flock. 








tered breeding ewes of best breeding and highest merit. The best 
blood imported from England for past twenty years has been added 










The World's greatest flock of Cotswold consisting of 3000 regis- Many of the best Hampshires produced in America and 
England teolading the leading prize winners have been 


ed to our floc 


They winter 4000 and summer 10,000 feet above sea level. They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions known’ 
conducive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalant in eastern bred sheep. For flock leaders we can sh rams 
that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. We are offering 1000 Ye: 

Rams, 1500 Ram Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. 


Come and see us and these sheep—you are always weleome. 


J. R. ALLEN & BROS. 
DRAPER, UTAH 
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The Kind I Breed 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer for sale 2400 one and two 
year old pure bred Rambouillet 
rams. ‘These rams are large and 
smooth with heavy fleeces of long 
staple white wool. | also have 
some of the same class of ewes 
for sale. My prices are reason- 
able and correspondence solicited. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


BREEDER AND IMPORTER 


HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 














One of My Stud Ewes 
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COTSWOLDS TO NEVADA. 





At the Utah State Fair the Maple 
Avenue Stock Farm of Toronto, Can- 
ada, showed some very select Cots- 
wold rams. Three of these were sold 
to McGill & Adams of Ely, Nevada. 
One of the rams purchased by this 
firm had been a winner at many Cana- 
dian shows. 





WHERE WILD ANIMALS BREED 





In the twelve western public land 
states the total area of the National 


Forests, National Parks, National 
Game Presserves, National Monu- 


ments, power sites, reservior and wa- 
ter reserves, unallotted Indian lands, 
oil lands, phosphate lands and potash 


lands, is 185,819,261 acres. These 
lands are all withdrawn from settle- 
ment. In the same states the coal 


lands withdrawn from entry total 41,- 
041,660 acres. Coal lands are open to 
agricultural entry but 
rights may be obtained which fact 
places a cloud on the title. By includ- 
ing the coal lands the total withdrawals 
equal 226,860,921 acres. From this 
area the Federal government should 
banish predatory wild animals. 


only surface 





ANOTHER USE FOR WOOL. 

We have word from Germany to 
the effect that the government has 
seized all the Australian baled wool 
that happened to be in Germany for 
the purpose of making defenses from 
it. It is said that baled wool makes a 
very effective deferise and is not read- 
ily penetrated by rifle bullets, and is 
very easy to handle and put in place. 
Since July Ist, 1913, Germany had pur- 
chased 140,000,000 pounds of Austra- 
lian wool. No doubt a large part of 
this- wool will be destroyed. 

It is said that in the days of Crom- 
well wool was used as a defense. 





We anticipate a large attendance at 
our fifty-first annual convention in 
Salt Lake City, on November 12, 13 
and 14. Tell your friends about it and 
bring them along. 
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WOOL ADVANCED IN LONDON. 

The London wool sale opened on Oc- 
tober 6th, and about 9,000 bales weigh- 
ing 330 pounds each were sold. Pulled 
wool suitable for the manufacture of 
army blankets advanced as much as 30 


per cent. Crossbred wool from one- 
half-bloods down advanced about 15 
per cent. While straight Merino wool 


declined 10 per cent in value. The 
British government, however, at the 
opening of the sale issued an order 
prohibiting the export of any wool from 
England. This means that American 
manufacturers who were figuring on 
buying in London will now have to 
look elsewhere for their supplies. We 
anticipate that the boycott on Merino 
wools will be withdrawn as they can- 
not be used for army purposes. 





The railroads have granted special 
rates for our fifty-first annual conven- 
tion. A trip to Salt Lake City from 
most of the range sheep country will 
cost but little. 








Deseret National 
Bank Co. 


Capital & Surplus $1,100,000 


@Oflicers: 


John C. Cutler, President. 
W. W Riter, Vice-President. 
H. S. Young, Cashier. 

E. S. Hills, Assit. Cashier. 
L. W. Burton, Asst. Cashier. 


Directors: 


L. §. Hills, Chairman. 
John R. Barnes. 

M. §S, Browning. 
John C. Cutler. 

Jos. J. Daynes, Jr. 
Edw. EB. Jenkins. 
Francis M. Lyman. 
Wm. H. Mcintyre. 
C. W, Nibley. 

W. W. Riter. 

Geo. Romney. 
Edward Rosenbaum. 
W. S. Romney. 
Reed Smoot. 

John C. Sharp. 

L. N. Stohl. 

H. G, Whitney. 


Your Business Respectfully 
Solicited. 
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LIVE MUTTON GOSSIP IN 
A COMMERCIAL SENSE. 


Freak buying continues at the cen- 
tral markets. Manipulation is openly 
alleged on the selling side. When one 
house is given the right of way by 
others, the suspicion is at 
grounded. On Monday, Septembe: 
28th, an exhibition of this kind was 


made. 


least 


Sellers, however, shipped fat 
lambs to the country as feeders at 
$7.25, the pegged price, of the one big 
house appeared to be in a_ mood 
to operate freely and by the end of the 
week the same kind was in request at 
$7.75. A few eastern orders saved the 
day for the selling side on that oc- 
casion. that on 


the mid-September bare spot salesmen 


Buyers complained 


took full advantage of their opportun- 
ity, forcing them to pay $9.00 for lambs 
and that they were fully warranted in 
adopting the same tactics, but such up- 
and-down markets do not encourage 
the producer nor are they in the best 
interest of the packer. The fact will 
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forcibly illustrated recently. Chicago 
had one freak run of natives on Sep- 
tember 21st when about 25,000 arrived. 
Buyers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to steal them; country buyers 
lost $100 to $200 per car handling them 
and many vowed never to bid on an- 
other sheep or lamb. A. big run of 


natives like this always demoralizes 


the market as they are distributed 
among so many salesmen that buyers 
have no trouble in creating a stam- 
pede. If packers desire to encourage 
production of native lambs, they must 


resort to different market tactics. 





Sheep are so scarce at market cen- 


A few fat 
ones drag in from time to time, but 


ters as to be a novelty. 


of feeders there have been none for 
days at a time and the same applies 
to yearlings. The countryward move- 
ment of wethers on feeding aceount 
this summer has not been ten per cent 
of that of the corresponding period of 
1913, and bets that mutton will be 


scarce during the winter are absolutely 








Model Farm 
Rambouillets 


Foundation flock of Kimball ewes and 
Seeley rams. Ours are heavy necked, 
large sized sheep, well covered with 
dense fleeces. 

We offer 300 one, two and three-year 
olds, and 100.ram-lambs. 


Come and see them or write us, 


CRANER & GOODMAN CO., Corinne, Utah 
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WARNER’S DELAINES 
AND 
POLAND CHINA 80GS 


Have sold out our surplus rams for i914. We 
still have a car toad of Registered Delaine 
Merino Ewes for sale. They are large with 
good long fleeces and of the horniess ram 
breed. They are the wool and mutton com- 
bination. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Males and females of the big type kind, They 
have the best blood lines and quality to suit 
the mostexacting See our stock or write us 
before buying. 


F. F. & V. G. WARNER, Bloomfield, lowa 
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not be disputed that the consumer does safe. The West is evidently out of 

not benefit by bargain sales at the 

stockyards. Hence it would be inter- 

esting to know who gets the money. SHEEP WOOL CATTLE 


PURE BRED RAMS AND BULLS 


W. W. CHADWICK & CO. 


310 Dooly Block Salt Lake City, Utah 


The movement of feeders to terri- 
tory east of Chicago so far this season 
has been the smallest on record. Ohio, 


New York and Michigan have taken We buy both feeders and fat stock the year around. Write us what you have to offer. 


We make a specialty of suppyling the feeder trade. Correspondence Invited. 


few or none, and Indiana’s buying has 
been far short of a year ago. 








AYRES, BRIDGES & CO., WOOL MERCHANTS 


Western Agents for 200 Summer Street -- Boston, Mass. 


The low ebb to which native lamb 








production has been reduced has been 
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Also have 300 RAM LAMBS cross 
between a RAMBOUILLET EWE and 
REGISTERD COTSWOLD BUCK, 
Mothers never sheared less than 12 LBS. 
of wool. A CHOICE LOT of BUCKS 
of this kind. 

All these rams are close to Dillon and 
can be easily shown. 


For Sale By 


Montana Live Stock Commission Co. 


Dillon, Montana 
Office Opposite Depot. 








WF offer for the 1914 Fall market— 

1500 HEAD of HAMPSHIRE 
RAM LAMBS, ready for delivery Oct. 
1st or later. These rams are WELL- 
BRED grades, raised by Senator E. O. 
Selway, Dillon, Montana; lambed in May 
and will WEIGH about 90 POUNDS 
at five months old. Sound in every way 
and the KIND sometimes listed as PURE 
BRED UNREGISTERED. 


Every ram a BLACK face and grain 


fed from weaning time. 
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PUREBRED LINCOLNS 


I have for sale Purebred Lincoln Rams 
and Ewes. My flock this year averaged 
16% pounds of wool. Two of my stud 
rams sheared 34% and 29% pounds. Flock 
founded on stock imported from Dudding, 
the best in the world. 


COME AND SEE THESE SHEEP 


CHAS. S. COLLIN, - Heyburn, Idaho 














COTSWOLD BUCKS 
FOR SALE 


Halfblood yearlings, twos and 
threes. Bred from thoroughbred 
Cotswold bucks (from Allen Bros.’ 
Utah herd) and selected, heavy 
shearing Montana ewes. For further 
information address 


F. |. LONG, Great Falls, Mont. 




















FOR COTSWOLD RAMS 


AT RIGHT PRICES CALL ON 


A. N. MUNDOCK & SONS 
SUGAR CITY, IDAHO 


The advance in wool has again put the 
Cotswold Ram in great demand. 

Cotswold ewes are better mothers, better 
milkers, better rustlers and feeders; will 
raise more and stronger lambs, larger and 
fatter lambs than any of the fine wool ewes, 
and are better covered, shear more wool, and 
are larger and hardier than any other class 
of the coarse wool ewes,. Average clip of en- 
tire bunch 12 lbs 
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both the wether and yearling busi- 
ness. 





One result of sheep scarcity has 
been an unprecedented spread between 
wethers and ewes. Ordinarily during. 
the summer season they are only 25 
cents per cwt. apart, but this season 
good ewes have been selling at $4.75 
while $5.75 was necessary to get 
wethers. 





In a financial sense the West ap- 
pears to be in better shape than the 
cornbelt. Advices from Idaho and 
Montana are that feeders in the hay- 
producing region have been able to 
get what money they needed for win- 
ter finishing while at Chicago, Omaha 
and Kansas City an insistent and un- 
appeasable demand for money is heard. 





Western lambs have never reached 
eastern markets sappier, heavier or 
fatter than this season, and as a re- 
sult killers have claimed an unpreced- 
entedly large slice of the crop. Not 
only have they taken fat ones but scar- 
city of natives has forced them to buy 
feeders. Usually at this season they 
have access to an abundance of $5.50 
(@$6.00 native lambs, but this year to 
take care of trade handling that grade 
of product they have been compelled 
to buy western lambs at $6.85@$7.00 














Corriedales 





Romneys 





Wanganella Merinos 





The Ideal Dual purpose Range Sheep. 


No more crossbreeding necessary. 


The breed that made New Zealand famous. 
Stronger and hardier than all other long 
wooled sheep. 


The pride of Australia. The breed that 
brought wealth and fame to that country. 





F. S. King is now in Australia selecting those breeds, and will 
guarantee delivery at the end of December. 


Order Immediately. 





i S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
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that ought to have had a corncrib 
cross. 





Demand for breeding stock con- 
tinues unabated. Yearling ewes are 
as rare in the sheep house as coyotes 
and orders for thousands have accum- 
ulated. Olld ewes have also been 
scarce and it is probable that sugar 
factory refuse feeders in the West are 
holding them. Old ewes were mar- 
keted close last year, and anything 
likely to pull through the winter is 
being held for another lamb and a 
fleece. As was anticipated the pro- 
portion of live lambs in the western 
run has been small. There has been 
an entire absence of “white face” lambs 
from Montana, Oregon and Idaho. 
The process of rehabilitating flocks is 
evidently in progress. 





How erratic the September market 
was only those on the ground were 
in position to realize. At the mid- 
month high spot a big string of 58- 
pound western lambs. went to a killer 
at $8.65, but on the low day later in 
the month, $6.75 took the same kind 
and yet nobody ever quoted the mar- 
ket $1.90 per cwt. lower. 





Railroad service west of Chicago has 
been good this year so far as sheep 
traffic is concerned, but eastward it has 
been execrable, double-deck cars to 
carry feeding stock not being available 
most of the time. Eastern roads are 
complaining of loss of livestock traf- 
fic, and yet their traffic departments 
appear to go out of the way to discour- 
age production. In the west there 
have been few complaints and only a 
scant harvest of damage _ claims. 
Through runs on two or three feeds 
have been the rule. One cause has 
been the manner in which the National 
Wool Growers’ Association has been 
exposing the shortcoming of the car- 
riers. Railroad managers now realize 
that litigation is unprofitable. Pos- 
sibly they understand that good serv- 
ice means increased traffic. 





If Texas has feed this winter it will 
throw a lot of grass mutton into the 
spring market. Thousands of sheep 
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are being thrown onto grass in that 
state from New and Old Mexico. Last 
season this practice was very profit- 


able. 





Imports of dressed mutton and lamb 
during the seven months ending July 
have just been announced at Wash- 
ington. The aggregate is 14,142,188 
pounds, valued at $1,261,630. July im- 
ports were 1,985,008 pounds, valued at 
$192,831. Only a little mutton is now 
being loaded at Buenos Aires for New 
York and until the European war is 
terminated it is probable that none will 
come from Australia. 





Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
five principal markets, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Jo- 
seph, during the first nine months of 
1914, aggregated 8,813,000 or 74,000 
more than during the corresponding 
period of 1913. J. E. P. 





WILL REDUCE FEEDING. 





Less lamb finishing will be done in 
the Arkansas Valley section of Colo- 
vado than last year, according to all 
the information available. Feeding 
lambs are somewhat higher than last 
year; alfalfa is worth $10.00 and corn 
on about the same basis as.a year ago. 
Consequently feeders figure they must 
get more money for finished lambs and 
on that subject they are dubious. 

A good market for hay is a factor 
that militates against feeding especial- 
ly, this season when the short route 
to the cash is being chosen by most 
feeders. 





At our annual convention Mr. J. R. 
Allen of Draper, Utah, will tell us 
about breeding range ewes. We anti- 
cipate that this address will more than 
interest range sheepmen. We must 
not forget that Mr. Allen has put a 
“lustre wool” on the Cotswold, and he 
is about as competent to speak on the 
proper type of range ewe as any one 
in the country. 





The subject of proper marketing of 
lambs will be thoroughly discussed. 
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With Our Sheep Advertisers 


Rambouillet and Hampshires. 

The Cunningham Sheep and Land Com- 
pany, at Pilot Rock, Oregon, are advertising 
in this issue a large number of Rambouillet, 
Delaine and Hampshire ram lambs and 
yearlings. 





Hampshires. 

In this issue will be noted the adver- 
tisement of Hampshires offered by the Wal- 
nut Hall Stock warm of Donerail, Ken- 
tucky. 





Shropshires and Oxfords. 

Knollin and Finch, at Soda Springs, 
Idaho, are offering for sale a large number 
of pure bred Shropshire and Oxford rams. 
Their advertisement will be seen on an- 
other page. 
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Hampshires, 

The Wood Live Stock Company of 
Spencer, Idaho, advertise a large number 
of Hampshire yearling rams as well as any 
number of pure bred Hampshire ewes: 





Rambouillets. 

Craner and Goodman of Corrine, Utah, 
offer for sale 300 head of Rambouillet 
rams ranging from lambs to three years 
old. 





Lincolns and Cotswolds. 

In this issue will be noted the adver- 
tisement of R. S. Robson and Son, Denfield, 
Ontario, Canada, who offer for sale several 
carloads of Lincoln and Cotswold rams. 


wee 





Hornless Delaines. 


Warner Brothers of Bloomfield, Iowa, are 
advertising for sale a number of hornless 








McELROY & PAUL, £10. nevapa 








tle and sheep. 


Ranches with good range. 


Have good Stock Ranches well stocked with cat- 


Dry 


Farms and Irrigated Lands at right prices. 














SALT LAKE 


National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - 


$300,000 
CITY, UTAH 














SUPPLIES NEEDED BY SHEEPMEN 








Kemp’s 
Branding Paint 


The Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station founil 
that Kemp’s Branding 
Paint was the only 
brand that would scour 
out. Wool manufac- 
turers are urging the 
sheepmen to use. this 
brand. One-half the 
sheep in Western States 
were branded with 
Kemp’s this year. We 
carry this brand in 
black, red, green and 
blue. 











Cooper’s 
Dipping Powder 


The only dip that kills 
ticks and lice with one 
dipping. Does not in- 
jure the fleece and pre- 
vents fly blow, This dip 
remains in the wool and 
prevents reinfection by 
any parasite. We carry 
a large stock, 








Cooper’s 
Fluid Dip 


An excelling coal tar’ 
dip used extensively by 
Western sheepmen. Its 
use is permitted in ali 
official dipping for scab. 
Easy to prepare and the 
best of all the fluid dips 
for ticks, lice and scab. 
Stock on hand at .all 
times. 





THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City 
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Delaine rams that breed true to type and 
also a carload of ewes. 





Rams and Bulls. 


In this issue W. W. Chadwick and Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City, Utah, are advertis- 
ing for sale pure bred rams and bulls as 
well as all kind of stock sheep. 
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Range Ewes. | 

Inth is issue Malone & Truchot of Cho- 
teau, Montana, offer 5,000 range ewes for 
sale. These are young half-blood ewes. 





Hampshires. 


The Montana Live Stock Commission 
Company of Dillon, Montana, offer for sale 








COTTON SEED 
MEAL and CAKE 


Much cheaper than 
last year. 


Easiest handled, most econom- 
ical and most highly concentrat- 
ed stock food known. Can be 
ed on range or in pen. 


Absolutely no waste. 


WRITE OR WIRE AT MY 
EXPENSE 


JOHN A. STONE, 


702 BOSTON BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


eRe 








BARLEY 


The best grain feed for sheep— 


better than com and the price is less 











WRITE US= 
C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 


201 Deoly Block - Salt Lake City, Utah 














COTTONSEED CAKE 


Cheapest Sheep Feed Known to Man 
COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


Our Standard Choice Oklahoma Cake contains 
4i per centprotein. We guarantee our Super- 
ior Quality to contain from 43 to 46 per cent 
protein. Its feeding value is about four and 
one-half times greater than corn. The nut 
size cake is the ideal sheep feed for the range, 
tam now taking orders for October, Novem- 
ber and December shipment. 


O.H. BROWN, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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COTTON SEED CAKE 





product. 


833-835 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 


Have you ever thought of cottonseed cake for feeding purposes? 
price this year is low enough for Western feeders to use extensively. 


We sell the output of our own mills and make a specialty of high grade 


WRITE US 
CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 


The 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Black Ram Brand Cotton Seed Gake 
Flake Fattener Brand Cold Pressed Gotton Seed 


Use these and your results will be—No Winter Losses; Large 
Lamb Crop; Heavy Wool Clip. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 
SOUTHWESTERN COTTON OIL CO., - Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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1,500 head of Hampshire ram lambs as 
well as a number of crossbred Rambouillet 
and Cotswold rams. 





Sheep. 


Arthur Callister of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
notifies sheepmen in this issue that he buys 
and handles all kinds of range sheep and 
range lands. 





Exporters. 


Hickman and Scruby, Egerton, Kent, 
England, are advertising the fact that they 
are interested in Romney sheep and are 
exporting Romnies to those in this coun- 
try desiring them. 





Cotswolds. 


Austin Bros. Association uf Salt Lake 
City, Utah, are breeders of Cotswold rams 
and do an extensive business in buying 
and selling all classes of range sheep. 





Hampshires. 


Congressman A. W. Rucker of Fort Mor- 
rison, Colorado, is advertising in this issue 
a number of registered Hampshire rams as 
well as a few one-half and three-fourths 
blood Hampshires. 





Cotswolds and Hampshires. 


In this issue will be found the adver- 
tisement of Allen Bros. of Draper, Utah, 
who offer for sale a large number of Cots- 
wold rams as well as a large number of 
Hampshire rams, all being registered and 
suitabie for stud flocks or range use. 





Cotswolds. 


The Heber Land and Live Stock Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, are advertis 
ing in this issue a large number of Cots- 
wold rams. 





Hampshires. 


A. L. Stone, Dillon, Montana, presents 
a new advertisement in this issue notifying 
the public of Hampshire rams and 3,000 
range ewes for sale. 





Rambouillets. 


1,500 Rambouillet rams are offered for 
sale by Chas. A. Kimble, of Hanford, Cali- 
fornia. Yearlings and two-year-olds. The 
advertisement will be found on another 
page. 





Lincoln Rams and Ewes. 

Among our sheep advertisements this 
issue is that of Chas. Collins of Heyburn, 
Idaho, who offers Lincoln rams and ewes. 





You have heard a great deal about 
wool preparatton and have been given 
a lot of advice. At the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
lpany will make a display of wools in 
such manner that every wool grower 
will then know how his wool.should 
be prepared and the reasons for so 
doing. 
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MEAT PRICES IN LONDON. 





Lhe effect of the war on meat prices 
in London may be gathered irom the 
fact that South American chilled beef 
sold in Smithfield market on Septem- 
ber 2 at 15 cents per pound in the 
carcass. Australian frozen beef 
brought 131%4 cents per pound in the 
carcass, while mutton sold for 18 cents 
in the carcass. Foreign beef sold in 
the carcass, in the New- York 
market the same week for a lit- 
tle over 11 cents per pound. Un- 
der such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that London is now getting the 
foreign beef, to the exclusion of the 
United States market. 

Arrivals of foreign beef at New 
York during the past week totaled 41,- 
693 quarters, all from South Ameri- 
ca. It was the first arrival of import- 
ed beef in three weeks, the war hav- 
ing shut off-all shipments except a 
few already contracted for from South 
America. 

It was said in the trade that these 
would be the last boats to arrive with 
Argentine beef, and some color was 
lent to this statement by the cable ad- 
vices showing that while 59,000 quar- 
ters of beef were exported from the 
Argentine to England last week, none 
was shipped to North America. This 
indicates that the European demand 
due to war necessities will take the 
trade in that direction. This demand 
is now so imperative that some South 
American beef was reshipped during 
the week from New York to England 
to supply army orders there. This was 
frozen beef held in storage here be- 
cause of lack of demand for it in the 
shop trade. 


Two boats brought the last of the 


Argentine beef to New York, the Ves- 
tris carrying 13,584 quarters and the 
Highland Heather 28,109 quarters. 
The arrivals also included 1,966 mut- 
ton carcasses and 3,468 carcasses of 
lamb, as well as 512 bags of beef, 1,060 
cases corned beef and 3,629 bags and 
boxes of offal_—Provisioner. 





Maybe those who are not with us 
are against us. 
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Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 


WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 
At 52 Places in Utah and Idaho 
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“When Better Automobiles 
are Built, Buick will Build 
Them” 


a 1915 Cars now 


GY 
EMEA realy ior delivery 
Five Models—three Touring, two Roadsters. Prices—$1000 


to $1800. Power, Speed, Endurance and Economy. 
Randall-Dodd Auto Co., Ltd. 


Distributors UTAH, IDAHO, WYOMING 


Salt Lake City, Utah Boise, Idaho 
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Advertising in the National Wool Grower bring results. 








The McIntyre Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 























The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 





| OFFICES FORRENT || 
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Tell everyone that the fifty-first an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association will meet in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on November 
12, 13 and 14. 








NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms with bath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing im Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


««The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 














SALT LAKE CITY 


The Wilson 


EUROPEAN HOTEL 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
the heart of the city. 





B. B. RAMEY 
150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2.00 


per day. 


Free Auto Bus 
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FEEDING RAMS. 





We find that it is very important to 
feed our rams well during the buck- 
ing season. We make a practice of 
feeding barley grain and alfalfa hay 
every day the rams are in service and 
for some time before we put them in. 
We leave the rams with the ewes only 
at night, taking them out before the 
Sheep leave the bed ground in the 
mornings. When the ewes come in at 
night the rams are turned in and left 
all night. Early in the morning the 
herder goes out and stirs the sheep up 
on the bed ground, then in about an 
hour the rams are taken out and the 
ewes sent to the range. We then feed 
the rams their grain and hay and leave 
them till afternoon, when 
them to pasture. 

There can be no question that it 
pays well to feed the rams and we feel 
many woolgrowers could increase their 
percentage of lambs if the rams were 
given a little better care. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP 

LAND COMPAN Y—Oregon. 


we turn 


AND 





SHEEP IN ARIZONA. 





We have had one of the most suc- 
cessful years in Arizona that we have 
had here in the last ten years. Con- 
ditions were such during the early 
spring that almost everyone made a 
good lambing. Ranges have been fine 








The Kenyon Hotel = Maxims Gafe 


Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates. 


DAVID MATTSON, 
Proprietor 














More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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all summer and a great many of the 
early lambs went to market during 
July and August, fat and sold for very 
good prices. 

The late lambs were exceptionally 
good this year also, and a few are be- 
ing contracted to feeders at from 5 to 
5% cents per pound F. O. B. loading 
point. 

The majority of growers, however, 
are not inclined to contract yet as they 
have a long fat end and can ship tu 
good advantage later on if the feeder 
buyers do not meet their views in the 
matter of prices. 

Range conditions and good prices 
for both mutton and wool are encour- 
aging breeders to save a great many 
ewe lambs, which otherwise 
have gone to market. 

The outlook for the future of the 
sheep business in this state is better 
than for some years, and there are few 
outfits for sale except at figures that 
are almost prohibitive. 

The range is fully stocked, and the 
only chance for new men is to buy 
some outfit already established. 

GEO. H. WILBUR, 
Heber, Arizona. 


would 





GOOD RAIN IN OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 





This has been one of the driest sum- 
mers we have had in eastern Washing- 


ton and eastern Oregon that I remem- 
ber of. We have practically had no 


rain at all. In many places the range 
is dried up so that there is no feed 
worth speaking of. However, on Sep- 
tember 7th and 8th, we had about 
three-fourths of an inch of rain, and 
this should put the range in good con- 
dition for fall feeding. 
J. N. BURGESS, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 





Sheepmen often attend their sheep 
meeting and leave their wives at 
home. This year bring your wife 
along as the city of Salt Lake has 
promised to entertain her royally 
Last year many ladies attended every 
session, a fact which contributed to 
the success of the meeting. 
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HOUSEWIVES SHOULD BUY 
MUTTON IN QUARTERS. 





The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to urge the people to use more 
lambs. As a result of this the depart- 
ment has recently sent out the follow- 
ing press bulletin. 

Washington, D. C.—Food specialists 
of the department. of agriculture who 
have been investigating the subject 
find that there is a wide variation in 
the prices asked for lamb and mutton 
in different cities and towns and even 
in different butcher shops in the same 
locality. In many places the prices 
asked by the pound for these 
closely approach those asked for beef 
and pork. In other places, owing to 
conditions of local supply, there is such 
aprice difference between mutton and 
beef as to make mutton a relatively 
theap food. The.specialists of the de- 
partment of agriculture find that in nu- 
tritive value and digestibility mutton 
is practically interchangeable 
beef. The waste 
although 


foods 


with 
is about the same 
percentage, mutton has a 
sight advantage over beef in contain- 
mg less water. 

In many markets where the pound 
price of mutton and lamb is high, care- 
ful shoppers will find that they can ob- 
tain this form of meat very much low- 
er by buying hind quarters or half car- 
chops 


tasses instead of buying and 


toasts separately by the pound. In 
the case of a hind quarter the chops 
tan be cut off and served for one meal 
and the roast will serve for another 
meal. In this way the family frequent- 
ly will obtain chops at a 
pound lower than that asked for roast 
alone by the pound. Where a half car- 
tass is bought, in addition to the chops 
and roasts, the family will have a 
forequarter and meat for stewing. The 
sheep is very convenient for purchase 
in this way as it is small and can be 
kept in an ordinary refrigerator. Fre- 
quently families combine and buy a 
Whole carcass and divide it, and in this 


price per 


case get still better prices and obtain 


expensive cuts at a low average per 
pound. The specialists of the depart- 
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This Winter may 


CA RS) 
Lang he Og ? be spent very profitably 
in taking up a course 


of ibe in some useful line of work. 


Shorthand and Typewriting— interesting and instructive, educational; 
Bookkeeping — practical, usable—a training worth while in any business; 
Penmanship—Everyone ought to be aGOOD WRITER; 

Practical Letter Writing—Who does not envy the GOOD letter writer? 


useful and practical subjects offered. 


FREE — if you mention this paper—our elegant 40 page catalog containing a number of 
specimens of beautiful writing. Please say what course you are interested in. 


Address E. C. DAVIS, Principal 


UTAH BUSINESS COLLEGE 


440 BOSTON BUILDING SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Many other 














THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE B ANK 


THE LIVE STOCK NATIONAL 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with 2 printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way. it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many Salt Lake’s Printers 


other high-class publications. 
W.G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
See 
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ment advise women who find the cost 
of other meats oppressive to investi- 
gate these quantity buying methods 
and also to look into the differences in 
prices charged for lamb and mutton by 
different retailers in their neighbor- 
hoods. 





LIVESTOCK IN BRAZIL. 





A recent report from Brazil gives 
the number of livestock of all kinds 
in that country as follows: 30,705,400 


cattle, 7,289,690 horses, 10,000,000 
goats, 10,694,000 sheep, 3,207,940 
mules, 18,500,000 pigs: The govern- 


ment of Brazil is making vigorous ef- 
forts to increase its livestock and to 
that end is making concessions to out- 
side stockmen, particularly those who 
want to raise cattle. 








Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 


























The most economical and perfect 


stock salt in the world. The proof 
is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 
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BOUNTIES PAID BY ARIZONA 
COUNTIES IN 1913. 





Apache County—No bounty 














on coyotes or bob cats.....$ 177.75 
Coconino County—Bounty 
on wolves, mountain lions, 
bears, coyotes and wild 
is... 2,872.00 
Gila County 2,985.50 
Graham County 0. 190.00 
Greenlee County—Bounty on 
mountain lions and wolves 530.00 
Maricopa County—Bounty 
principally on gophers and 
coyotes, $100.00 on moun- 
tain lions 4,835.58 
Mohave County—Bounty on 
wild cats, coyotes, lions, 
wolves and raccoone............. 1,115.00 
Navajo County 160.00 
Pima County—Bounty on 
coyotes, wild cats, moun- 
tain lions and wolves.............. 3,432.00 
Pinal County—Bounty on 
wild cats and rabbit ears .. 55.10 
Santa Cruz County—Boun- 
ties according to Civil 
Code Arizona, 1913000000. 547.50 
Vavapai County—Bounty on 
mountain lions, wolves 
coyotes and wild cats.......... 2,677.00 
Yuma County—Bounty on 
coyotes, wild cats and go- 
phers 1,693.10 
Total $21,270.53 








A NEW ZEALAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 





Mr. John Howell of New Zealand, 
writes as follows about the wool work 
at the New Zealand Technical Col- 
lege: 

In 1911 the Sheepowners’ Union of 
New Zealand suggested to the board 
that classes for instruction in machine- 
shearing should be_ established, and 
Mr. Duncan Rutherford and the union 
proposed to contribute generously for 
the purpose. The Agricultural and 
Pastorial Association kindly placed at 
the disposal of the board the shearing- 
shed at the Adding Show grounds, 
and accordingly, in the spring of the 
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year, seven stands were erected, and 
most successful classes held. 
obviously impossible in these sur. 
roundings to do the whole of the work 
under shearing-shed conditions, and in 
the following year, through the kind 
ness of Mr. T. S. Johnstone, of Glen- 
mark, the board was able to’ arrange 
for a special course in shearing and 
wool-classing to be given in the Glen- 
mark shed to those students who de- 
sired it. This class was repeated in 
1912, and proved most useful, both 
from the shearing and the wool-class- 
ing point of view. The success of 
these classes is most gratifying, and 
the result has been not merely to train 
a good number of clean and careful 
shearers, but it has also provided much 
better opportunities for instruction in 
the preparation of wool 
than was before possible. 

Wool-classing was one of the earli- 
est subjects of practical instruction 
undertaken, but at first the demand 
was very small—in 1906 there were 
six classes, with an average roll num- 
ber of about twenty. Wool-classing, 
however, is now one of the most popu 
lar subjects of the whole curriculum 
of the college. The wool is supplied 
by Mr. Walter Hill, of Woolston. It 
reaches the students in a greasy state, 
and after being skirted, rolled and 
classed, it is then unrolled and sorted 
into counts prior to being sent to the 
scouring works. Students are instruct: 
ed in the methods of flaying and pre- 
paring sheepskins and hides for mar- 
ket, those in their second year being 
taught how to estimate the clean yield 
of wool on a top and noil basis. I may 
also remark here that during the sea- 
son, classes in machine-shearing are 
carried on at the Adding 
grounds. 


It was 


for market 


Show 





You want the Federal Government 
to assist the states in destroying coy- 
otes and other wild animals. Then at- 
tend our next convention, and we will 
put up such a strong front that Con- 
gress will do its plain duty and enact 
a national bounty law. 





A better convention than last year. 
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* QUARANTINE RAISED ON 
MEXICAN BEEF CATTLE. 


sur Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


work 


nd in Washington, D. C.—Hereafter cattle SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

kind | from quarantined districts in Mexico Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 

Glen. | which are intended for immediate 

‘ange | slaughter in the United States can be 
and | shipped direct to slaughtering centers 

Glen- | in this country without the sixty-day 

5 de. | detention on the border to which they 























suave hitherto ‘heen: eubiectid. This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
both An amendment to the regulations Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 

lass- | governing the shipment of cattle from 

3s of } tick-infested regions, providing for yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
and | this, has been signed by the secretary lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
train } of agriculture, and goes into effect im- ° 

reful | mediately. This amendment is known Salt Lake City. 


nuch as Amendment No. 1 to Bureau of Ani- 
om inf mal Industry Order No. 209. 
arket 











Under the former regulations, cattle 
shipped from tick-infested areas in 


earli- Mexico were kept within the quaran- ~ = EF -D A A }. 2 2 N 
ction | tined area of Texas for sixty days as 
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wari. Sr wef eet 8 I have purchased the feeding yards at Ashton, Illinois, on the line of 
nun se 4 poh ot 5:3 Seen al pie es ati Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Finest grazing, sheds for feed- 
sing, Th 4 ing hay and grain, good shearing plant. | am a practical stock- 
opu- Se ee ee ie: man and assure all who use these yards the best possible service 
he. such cattle as are destined for imme- . y Ww. Hs : 
plies diate slaughter. Under certain re- - H. SANDERS. 
a strictions these can now be transport- Give ASHTON YARDS a trial. 
state ed directly to slaughtering centers | 
|| without the former delay. 
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» the } BEARS KILL SHEEP J. @. KIDWELL J. H. MURPHY R. B. CASWELL 
rue IN WASHINGTON. KIDWELL & CASWELL 

pre- LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

mar Probably, due to the failure of the PORTLAND, OREGON cag’ "trea NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 








eing | huckleberry crop in the state of Wash- 
yield ington, bears have been more destruc- 
may § tive than usual this fall. On the edge 
sea" § of the Wenaha forest I have lost 


— ar€ § §=6$1,000 worth of sheep this July and FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & Co. 


show August. These were purebred Ram- 


bouill : hei ; 
ee ee Wool Merchants 
































ment night, but this year they have worked Consignments Solicited 
coy- night and day. Whenever they attack 
n at- a band they not only kill a few, but 116-122 Federal Street 4 oe BOSTON 
will scare and scatter the rest so that they 
Con- do not do well for some days. Just William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. E. W. Brigham T. S. Conant 
nact on account of these bears I have kept 
about four times as many men as 
necessary to look after these sheep. 
eait R. A. JACKSON, When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower | 
Dayton, Washington. 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 





and ail kinds of 


STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















| Attention Wool Growers 
Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers | 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
pers consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 




















When writing to advertisers men- 
tion this paper. ° 


SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


7.C.M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


**Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 












































Mr. Knollin, our eastern vice-pres- 
ident, has assured us that nothing will 
happen to prevent his attendance at 
the Salt Lake meeting. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
WOOL SALE POSTPONED. 





Ordinarily the fourth series of Lon- 
don wool sales would have opened on 
September 28. On account of the war 
it was feared by the wool dealers that 
it might not be possible to ship the 
wool to foreign countries and _ this 
might seriously interfere with the 
sales. After much discussion it was 
decided to open the sales on October 
6th. The sales are to last only five 
days and but 50,000 bales of wool will 
be offered. This will consist mostly 
of crossbred wool suitable for making 
army uniforms. 





ROLLING FLEECES. 





In their early efforts to arrive at this 
pre-eminence our ancesters obtained 
the assistance of the law, and an act 
of Henry VIII provided that “No per- 
son shall wind or cause to be wound in 
any fleece any wool not being suffici- 
ently rivered or washed, nor wind nor 
cause to be wound within any fleece 
clay, lead, stones, sand, tails, deceitful 
locks, cots, lambs’ wool, nor any other 
deceitful thing whereby the fleece may 
be more weighty, to the deceit and loss 
of the buyer.” 

The penalty for infringement of this 
act was 6d per fleece, which was raised 
to 23s per fleece by an act of George 
III. 

Many years ago these acts were re- 
pealed, along with some others which 
were obsolete. So ingrained had be- 
come the custom of getting the wool 
up in the most desirable manner, and 
there was so little trouble arising upon 
this head, that the wool trade allowed 
the acts to be repealed without a mur- 
mur, and the custom since their aboli- 
tion has been for all practical purposes 


precisely what it was before. Acci- 


- dents will always happen; there will 


always be some careless shepherds; 
and probably there will always be 
some growers who cannot resist the 
temptation of selling dirt at the price 
of wool, but the general bulk of wool- 
growers have hitherto produced their 
wool for sale in a creditable manner, 
and in a manner which is the only one 
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that can be described as the “custom 
of the trade.” 

(Extract from pamphlet published 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Brad- 
ford.) 





RUSSIA PROHIBITS 
WOOL SHIPMENTS. 





Advices from Russia are to the ef- 
fect that on account of the war wool 
exports from that country have been 
prohibited until further notice. Last 
year the United States took around 
20,000,000 pounds of wool from Rus- 
sia. Of course, most of this was car- 
pet wool, but some of it is used for 
making clothing. If the war contin- 
ues a few months our carpet makers 
will be hard hit as we understand that 
the supply of carpet wool now in the 
country is limited. 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL SALES. 
(Sydney Herald.) 

Perhaps the best idea that can be 
given of the absolute dependence of 
Australian woolgrowers on the coun- 
tries likely to be involved in the war 
is a table showing the purchases of 
wool in the commonwealth during the 


last two seasons. The buying has 
been as follows: 
Countries 1912-13 1913-14 
Bales Bales 
United Kingdom ......414,267 318,661 
Germany .................345,512 425,275 
France, Belgium, and 
Holland: ‘22122. 557,647 669,022 
Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland .............. 76,872 75,426 
United States and 
Conte as 19,929 90,265 
Russia, Norway, and 
Sweden: 10,473 14,819 


It will be seen by the foregoing that 
Austria and Russia play but a minor 
part so far as the purchase of wool in 
the Australian markets is concerned. 
The greatest buyers and consumers are 
France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. The United States has been 
no mean factor in forcing values during 
the past six months, but then it has 
been in competition with the home and 
Continental buyers, as well as with 
Australian mills. 
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IDAHO WOOL IN LONDON. 











[‘homas Austin of Salt Lake, recent- 4 W 4 ° ie 

ed ly brought us a 14-pound fleece off a J € re m ia h I ! I 1a m S & O ™ 
d- half blood Rambouillet Cotswold. The 
fleece in character was very typical of 


Soda Springs wool except that it 
5 weighed 14 pounds. We sent a sam- 
: ple of this fleece to London for exam- 











of: ination and received the following re- ‘] - 
ol | ely. Commission 
“T beg to acknowledge receipt of the “ 

en S £ 
st crossbred wool. I call it super 50’s or Merchants 
nd % blood. It is real hosiery wool and 
1s of a very useful type. It is difficult to 
vs tell the value from such a small sam- 481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
or ple, but I should say it would have 
in- realized 26 cents here in July. I con- r : ; 
Sider that: thie: wool is'eeey: well -niit> Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
iat ed for the American trade and will spin 
he well and produce a good saleable fab- 

ric.” 








This happens to be a fleece of very 


light shrinkage and unless we are B, Harris Wool Company 


much mistaken it would have brought 





be fully 26 cents in the Boston market. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
be IF YOU DON’T KNOW US GET ACQUAINTED 


PAPER LINED WOOL SACKS. 








"a Exclusive Handlers of Western Wool 
‘ In 1911 representatives of the for- 

t € io Cc f i 4 + . . . 7 

es WOO! manutecturers set jm Seaeie Before disposing of your wool call, wire or write our Western office 


and passed a resolution asking Austra- 


lian woolgrowers to bale their wool in 206 JUDGE BUILDING. 
“14 paper lined wool sacks. The wool- A. Ss. ERICKSON, Agent SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
p growers replied that they would use 
61 such a sack provided the manufactur- 
saa ers would pay the additional cost. The _ National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 
paper lined sack costing about 50 cents : 
more than the others. Last year it 

is said about 5 per cent of the Austra- B R OWN & D 
426 lian wool was put up in paper lined A AMS 


packs. The growers, however, claim 
265 


that in no instance did they receive 
any more for the wool by reason of 
319 this fact. In the future ordinary sacks 
hat will be used. 
nor 


| in FACTS FAVORING THE DEALER 


ed. | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 



































are “This belief is strengthened by the 

ted fact that manufacturers are unwilling 269-279 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. 

cen or unable to change from domestic to 

ing foreign grades at this point in the light JACOB F. BROWN oar e uanreeees 

epee sec, Teer ave, anole || SAS A ee 
y with Territory wools, and, while 














rith Stocks last, are forced to continue their 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 

















| American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


8. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 




















AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS°N. 


Organized 1884. 4650 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXVII Opened October 1, 1913. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


C. F. CURTISS, President, Ames, lowa 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 

















American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 














310 B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 
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use. Experts say that a large propor- 
tion of domestic goods have been made 
out of home grown wools this year. 

“Further, it would appear that stocks 
of domestic wool, especially Territory 
clips and grades, are unusually small 
for the season. Careful comparisons 
made by leading members of the trade 
indicate that the estimate of not over 
30,000,000 pounds of Territory wool 
still unsold in this market is conserva- 
tive. This is considered an exceed- 
ingly light stock, since it will be several 
months before any new domestic wool 
is available. Some houses that usually 
take their bearings on purchases of the 
new clip wools about the middle of 
September, are already sold up to the 
extent of 75 to 85 per cent of their to- 
tal purchases for the season. 

“Not since 1912 has old wool been 
carried forward into the new clip year. 
In 1913 the old wool was all cleaned 
up, while in the early months of this 
year there was an actual shortage of 
domestic wool. Consequently the new 
wools were taken up rapidly and de- 
mand thus far for Territories in the 
original bags has been steady, at prices 
fairly remunerative to the trade. Lead- 
ers in the trade refuse to. be carried off 
their feet by foreign advices, however, 
bearish.”—Boston Transcript. 





NEW HOMESTEAD BILL. 





The following measure is now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on 
public lands, authorizing summer 
homestead entries. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any person entitled to 
enter land under the homestead laws 
may locate upon and enter as a sum- 
mer residence homestead not to ex: 
ceed ten acres of any of the public 
lands either within or without the for- 
est reserves, and upon either surveyed 
or unserveyed land, by making im- 
provements thereon to the value of 
$300, including a habitable residence 
and suitable outbuildings, and main- 
taining in good faith a summer resi- 
dence of not less than two months dur- 
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ing each of the three summers succeed- 
ing his entry: Provided, That lands 
chiefly valuable for coal, or for minerals 
or timber, shall not be subject to en- 
try under the provisions of this act: 
Provided further, That the entryman 
shall not be required to be a resident 
of the state in which the entry is made. 





WEIGHT OF 
CORRIEDALE FLEECES. 





In the 1913 wool contest at the New 
Zealand show in Canterbury, five 
breeders of Corriedale sheep each sub- 
mitted three sheep to be shorn and the 
wool valued. While we do not know, 
we presume these sheep were wethers 
and represented the very best of the 
flock, and had had special care. At 
least the weight of the fleece indicates 
that this was the case. Below we give 
the weight of fleece and value of the 
wool from the best sheep submitted 
by each exhibitor. 





Value 

Owner— Weight of fleece. 
G. D. Greenwood ....... 17% $3.70 
R.A. Calley. 6<iccec.cs 18 3.60 
J. Stringfellow ......... 16 3.53 
ee Sl ee eee 15% 3.16 
» ae ey ener 14 2.92 

MANY SHEEP KILLED 
IN IDAHO. 





Mr. A. G. Butterfield said to a rep- 
resentative of this paper: “During 
July and August we lost several sheep 
in the Reserve from bears. A late frost 
killed the huckleberries and the bear 
was forced to turn to sheep for his 
forage. We lost many sheep from 
this cause and among the number was 
several rams. In our vicinity most 
everybody lost some sheep from the 
same cause. 

During the season we killed 7 bears. 
Five were caught in traps and two 
were shot. After one bear had killed 
two rams we built a chute of logs just 
large enough for him to crawl into. In- 
side this chute we fixed a bait and 
fastened it to the trigger of a 30-30 
rifle, the rifle having been so placed 
that the shot would strike the bear in 
the head. Next morning we had the 
bear, shot through the head.” 
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